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[" SUPPOSING I PROMISH TO BH A GOOD BOY, AND. WE MARE A FRESH START, WHAT DO YOu 8a¥?”] 


CINDERELLA. 


ee 


OHAPTER XXIIL 


. Pavrtxe] returned to the sick room and her 
abours, which now promised to be twofold, 
Re hospital narse (vho also attended 
| ilip) pow! tiehening of the same horrible 
+ &ud everywhere around them the 
heard that it was spreajing; that more than 
® thousand patients were already in the 
eae hospitals, and quite a panic had 
hold on the public, who were flying 


Sir Philip's servants almost all left the 
infected use; an old woman (whose em- 
ent below stairs was nondescript and 
ed), & scullery-maid, Philip’s valet, 


Po om Wife, alone represented the staff on 


Y Curzon’s duty was severe, both b 
night and by day, and Sir Philip was Po 


tremely ill and 
quite delirious, She did not 
choose » his valet, to listen jto his wild 





wanderings, and kept him from the room as 
much as possible. 

He raved of people and places she did not 
know ; of her sometimes, as if she were an 
irritating recollection—as if his conscience 
pricked him on her behalf—of Valerie con- 
stantly, and yet not as often as a certain 
Constance, whose name was oftener on his 
lips than any other. 

Who could she be? Was Valerie herself 
deposed? It looked like it. As Pauline sat 
beside him in the dim light, night after 
night, he unconsciously made her his confi- 
dante, — 

“Poor little Pauline! What a pretty 
country flower! I thought I could have 
loved her always; but no, it did not last. I 
could not help myself! She was to» young, 
too unsophisticated, too much in earnest ! 
Yin says that Loraine is in love with her. 

alerie hates them both, and has an evil 
mind—yes! She shan’t poison mine though ! 
Pauline is as pure as snow; she is of a cold, 
unsusceptible nature, and Loraine, though he 
can hit hard, is a loyal friend, yes, a loyal 
friend! He left me, too, because of Pauline | 





Yes,” he mumbled, ‘‘becanse of Pauline! I 
would not be ordered about by him. He was 
angry and arbi , aud it was not his busi- 
ness. Why should I fetch her from Paris 
when I did not want her? Those big, serious 
eyes of hers always looked at me like two 
accusing judges! She will never come back 
—never trouble me more! But Valerie, 
Valerie, if Icould rid of her! Only for the 
hold she has over me—only that she knows 
my secret, it would be easy! I no longer, 
no longer care for her; nay, I—I fear her! 
I hate her! Her influence, her fascinations, 
intoxicated me for a time! She mesmerised 
me! She tried to steal, as it were, my very 
soul, my power, my will, like Delilah, and 
hand me over, if I fail to lie at her feet, her 
bounden slave! I have stood it toolong. I 
will rouse myself and wrench myself free! I 
will defy her! She dare not do her worst— 
she dare not, dare not!” and still repeating 
“ She dare not, she dare not,”” over and over 
again, the words acted as a kind of lullaby, 
and he fell fast asleep, whilst Pauline sat 
motionless beside him, still keeping watch, 
and asking herself, feverishly, what could 
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as 





bé»tte secreb- Between him and Madame 
Bert? 

From whitt-the knew of her she would 
never release him, and if he endeavoured to 
free himself from her toils she would use her 
power (whatever it was) remorselessly. 3 

But she never gained -any clue to this 
mystery, though Valerie’s name recurred 
again and again ‘in incoherent matterings. 

After a time Sir Philip-began to recover. 
Very, very slowly he turned the corner, and 
gradually came backjto his senses, and realized 
who it was that had been faithful to him 
when all-his friends and retainers had for- 
sakes! Him and fled. 

Her worn face and weary attitude touched 
him, and awakened a feeling in his heart*hat 
hed ‘heen dead. He seized her dmti@s 
berw own and covered them withitears: 
and bis#@;and murmared faint protest#itiens 
of surp#ige and g @ption. Each Gayle 
grew stranger, eat more restless. 












jS-sathe scourge 
change of air. 





ving the dim 






z. for! Panline w 
‘Bus jrigeetltlte eleventh 


ite han@en Her, andashe 
AosiseP trom a neigh 


lett hf and established Wersel! iawn gain. 
cent hotel in “Paris. “The faéy @hattihe wad: 
reasons for “her  absence—<tit"phie vad *re- 
turned to t&ke Gate ‘Of: iim “When his! fine 
weather friends had fled—was never brought 
forward, we imagina. 

When she was convalescent she moved down 
to the seaside to recruit a-little, and, quite 
accidentally, came across her old schoo!féllow 
Letty; in fact, to be plain, she was the lady 
who ikept ithe dedgings .where she ‘stayed. 
‘Bho recognised heratonce with great pleasure 
amdesurprisesand: tock -her<tip- tos her room, 
resid anade ther anfdl dihét history, Wwhich-she 
ctoid-h er witha ny-tears. 

She waee pretty pale conutry giz], had mar- 
ried » tascivating: dlackleg ; who had deserted 
her aéhorttime efter her-marriage; leaving her 
(witha isifantdn’ axngs.to,saift for herself ! 
vide had even! takem hen jowehlery,their scanty 
— of silver,,and,i of course, every. penny 


Her) father -was,a,poerapan, and. had; a 
large-femily. - She .was-sabemed to, go-back 
ramong hervfriends and,relations end live.on 
> their charity#hs who, 9, year before, had left 
\dhem."28.8 jauthvenwied yyoung woman,. a 
beaming -britie,.eappased jto; have made an 
a romeitic-aearziage, combining love 
Some recent acquaintances, were very good 
to her and helped to-et, hor. up.in.» futaished 
Woare, and,sen' .their-aoqneimtances. to lodge 
‘there, and she/was getting .on mmonderfully 


athe soured! out-all: berjeys aud - sorrows 







into her old schoolfellow’s’ ear, atid, to¥a 
certain éxtént, Pauline did¢the: saméito her. 
It-was~# rélief to her ovérwrought mind’ to 
unborom -herself to the -sympathetic ear of 
another woman. 

She got stronger every day, crept down to 
the beach and drank-in the salt-breezes under 
a white umbrella, with Letty sitting be- 
side her, ard her child rolling at their feet in 
the sand, 

She began to feel quite in spirits once more 
—to feel that after all, she was cnly two-snd- 
twenty ;that,inepitesof heavy black clouds, 

ithere-might be*some-eunshine in her life yet, 
though from what @irection dewould possibly 


6 shewwas atators to ku0w.. 
*Siobeterer this wns due fo ettyf@who was 
‘® WOO@EMEHy cheerful, sanguine, little crea- 
Stutesor “to the-invigorating#ea “air, or to 
Woth;* she could no tell, butéit*was’atact. 


“ibe “hegan to be able: to tatteewilliks, itosit 
/ to. the 


‘upon“the rongen ade vad 
eedanecutbe. en wtvingher Giithes add 
Y PF het : : 



















His kééu anxisty & his face in auiiferor/§ 
astonished -his wifeWho-thought thapeush 
anxiety Was s of hér“owny| « 

thand'His. 2. 2 - 

‘He y 


like ; the luggage: 





ae ew 
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tekeyaehd S 





{pink “ston, ‘nsatvelionsl 
dusovenrtid ewatds "ter, addy: 
wét Sihem «merely 
with va" 


ntinig dress. 


wh avline 


Sééncer#éa Paul- 


+. 













k; but 
“Phe sight 


— parasol, putwearran meas 
fléd her face most éffectually, Patwietty 
noticed the action, and said, very acutely — 

‘*Panline, you know these psople, Who 
are they?” ' 

“I do, my dear,” she answered, quietly, 
“andI do not-wish-to;be mecogniaed, /Bbhe 
first pair who passed are stpenigers; thasecond 
gentlemen was-tay husband ; the gizrlwitt him 
I never.aw) before ;-the-dady:in the -bseste 
imtiio wes Madame Bert, butwhat bes braeght 
thent-here lieantioh imagine.” 

_ “How extraordinary, Pauliae, and you take 

tit so.coo}ly | - Itit ware.mel ehopld, jump ap 
and rush after them and det.them know. that 
Jean here.” 

‘(It would not give them any pleasure|to 
ee me,nor do.\I wish to: mest them. ‘They 
did not recegnise.me, andso much the better,” 
she returned, with a bitter little smile, ‘vend, 
peng as they are concerned, iiguorance is 

ies.’” 

But, all the:same, she Lad.been, reopgnised, 
‘The.next morniag;after breaktast, Letty eame 
dashing into her-roon: breathless and. excited, 
-exclaiming,— 

“Gindy, you wered seen, +after ial! |Bhe 
woman With the xed: bair-is downatairssin she 
‘drawing-room, determined to.cee you aud qmny 
you her respeots,” } 








, Semel isthe icried, turming’ pale } 
‘not-Madame-Bert.”’ 


[== 

“Yes, Madame Bert; hete’s her scar; 
Hurryidown. @he said ithe was presi ic 
time. You'll do beautifully” romnj hes 
eyes over her friend’s hair and plain morning 


gown, 

“I don’t think I will see her,” she gaig 
atiara pene, ij 

**Oh, my dear, you must—muat, must. 
said she had something to say to vera 
greatest importance.” 

““T cannot imagine what it canbe then,” 
she replied, incredulously. ‘‘She has done 
all the harm she possibly could. She has not 
another stone left in her sling. No, I won't 
see her,” reddening as she thought of her 
amiable surmiees about Mr. Loraine, “yt 
will be better not. Why should I put myself 
in her way, and listen to her, and see her 
whenshe hates the very sight of me? Letty, 
wOulmust go down and say that L-will witaimee. 
her. -Do,@Bietty,”spushing h 3 
\@oor by themisoulders as she spol 
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waited for/he x | 
The first thing " 
It was to lock the door ? j 


wee i ane ee Silk 
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7ékds and Withtapreat Ge 
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‘quick, short-strides { 
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pocket. 

“ We will have no intradersand. no ititer- 
ruptions,-my dear Lady Garzon, and now we 
can have a nice little ohat.” 

‘“Whatever you have to-.asy say it at once,” 
ithem@eld, angrily, ‘or Iwill. ring the bell ané 
“~mereyortarned ont of the hotse.” 

**6Oh, really, our temper is not improved by 
onr great big fortune. Oar French friends 
have not taught us politeness, The little 
eourtry gitl ~hes-become quite a grand dame, 
but bas not paid twopence for manners!” 

‘‘Is this what you have come to tell me?” 
said Panline, with: contempt. 

“No, no, not exactly, ma cherie. Batbefore 
we go t> basiness_pray tell me how is that 
charming, handsome friend of yours that all 
the girls addlidédo despetetdiy? I mean Mr, 
Loraine,” 

‘tI don't knew,” she answered, igily, and 
ther lips were, pale withthe force of ber in- 
.dignation, : 

“ Oh, no,-you have nof.seen kim yal 
course,” withaniooredulous sneer. ‘df yo0 
were.e. widow you would marry rhim. P 
row.” wien 

‘Seme igstingt ‘told. Pauline that; Madame 
Bert wished for her own purpose - 60, cher 
intosa teweripg ;passion, and. she held, ber 
pana by. spperhoman éffort,.and made-2 
}. Reply. f 
he was.amazed, She ppeuaed se 
iene walk, apd.looked at her, bers 
quivering. % 

Zou saw -your, husband yesterday? "she 
ydemendedl ; batween her teeth. 

: he bawed assent. 








~; He did:moteee you. » He! never eesti): 
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yard, i — 
| for Connie Derwent. Did you. see “Wall, itis along storysbat you have every } expressly.to inguize,aad my: eUs. Cisne were 
«her shia res ore ‘her 2 ig hand clenchéd convulsively. | right to hear it, ‘ad you"sthall, justified.’ 
ning oe knew your husband yearsago, howLl any “+I ig all lies,:don’t believe him,’ pnt in 
“tei ber slave Jiand ‘and foot. -He—he {years ago mre is no need to say. ‘We were— | Lorenzo, in‘a hind of sscream; ‘he is mad, he 
i friends,” sho added, -with slow significance, | is a crazy fool. We will have Lim turned 


infatuated, mad!” whe -ctiéd, 


and then, paused. 'f Ate you jea- 
‘Bhe 2 aasotlon 5 the town’s t Are 
ithe ions.?” she demanded, fiercely. 


. he she returned, truthfally, in‘ her 
a0; sérenest, ‘chilliest tones. 
— " What do you. mean ?””. she. panted. ” 
ron't as ei te eee you what is the: trith,”*#he 
scololy, “I was jealous, ata with 
e, but now I have outlived. all 
oarte tae ines and ‘mine ‘are ‘long 
” 
ba fi; you rbraved the sniAllpox,” ‘she 
exclaimed, ‘ and a him alone’ day and 


ats éttirned, quietly. 
‘ se ot eb 9 ¢ of thirtg ; 
bt it, di art tb 


oe filly. ““ Onioe he was 
r not:that,”” Pauline answered, ‘re- 
akin ‘This tay. place t6 be beside him in 


or trouble.” 


her 
“Tt 
yselt 
her, 
tty, 
Mthe 
: 
y 

yn, i or danger?” she in- 

P eh "as you, say, pefil.or 
“ 
at 








+ was, about. to siffer ‘the con- 
f..a ‘deadly crime? “Your place 
f "wathsbin: still, aven beside if till 
he neh to the drop, would it tot?” 
t, do ape, -yeennt Speak. plainly, 
lame. ett know you have a hs over 
wile, breathing. qoick! 








nded, 
Gaver ‘wind; Tknow. Ts it n6t tenesthat 
ac ws gg a ith bim 7” 

- = as Strat 

\posnets nis.secret—I alon er han 

war. on her me have a hold over Him, I 
om band,” extendipg a-beatti- 
werd towards; her, companion. 
Hairs the.sdle repository.of-his xecfet. I am 
lyiwitneas: of his;Grime—his ¢rime, do 
yee at me,.Pauline Carzon?—his crime, 
that'T am 9 geing.to bring home to him‘to 
' iver him at dast into the 


hand bow do you knew. that ? she ° 


ilittlecddrama jprotiy. wellplayed oat. L.said,— 


uy had several suitors, who pestered me much, 
“among others a ‘handsome ‘Italian, with the 
head of a Greek god,'the figure of a young 
‘gladiator, the tongue of a poet, and the heart 
ofa ¥e t! 

'“T liked Him’‘in a way—I was'‘awoman. I 
was taken by his fave; hiseloquent black eyes, 
his boundless Gevbtien, 

“T @id ‘not’ know thatthe wus steeped-in 
Gebt, “thet it was ‘the geléen: charms vf the 
‘widow Bert he was enennouretof; not herself ; 


{but Philip; who huted Villieni: shad keever 


vision. Philip was jealous ; ‘Philipopeuedsny 
eyes, but Philip opened them too lute. Ime y 
as well confess at once that I was bewitched 
by Villani, that;I distenedto all doubts and 
sneers with smiles of derision; the other men 
were’ jeatons; that-wee all. 

“hey '@id not stop to! pick their words, 
they ctill4d'hint'a Greek adventurer, egnmbler, 
a roué, Burall stair intoveend-war. Lorenzo 
vwas‘as hadsome as ApéHo, He was an ¢x- 
“cellent wooer, an inpassioned‘lover ; fur once 
‘he varriead me; figurhtively, ff ry feet. 

“Tlistenedt to him. Iwent farther, Ieecretly 
marri¢d him. I ‘was’younger ithen ; I liked 
the mystery, “ths iitrigne, the ‘Geliphts of 
aoa in my sleeve at all my Other'lovers. 

T'was ford df’ Lorendo, who; strange as it 
ay a ‘never showed ‘any wish ‘to take 
“thie fhto our confidence, butwas satisfied 
to sped s good deal Of rnry “money in presents 


{ to.foyselt ‘and-servants,“end at ‘the gaming 


“table, atid to bemy'steret-slaveannd sdorer. 
*©One eveding late, Lorenze and I were sit- 
ting alone on my, balcony—it‘overlocked the 
sea-shore at a height of forty feet, and we 
often sat there Jookiug out .on the moonlit sea 
—the lateen Shaped sails. of the ‘fivhing boats, 
Lin a fool's paradise, my ‘head ‘resting ov ‘his 
reper his arm rouvd my~waist, he: acting 
rt admirably, as it turned out. 
ate were suddenly litrided on this evening 
by Sir Philip, who had been adniitsed under 
the impres reson that. I was “out ‘boating and 
that. he would await my return. ‘I had -nct 
seen him for ten Gays or more, snd‘he bad'lefs 
me_in.a passion. 

“He came upon us unawares; we-all were 
startled ag he stood.in the big windew which 
opened on the:baleony. .I was.embarrassed and 
annoyed, bat I 4ried ,to make the beat of the 
situation, to-affeat.to reat Sir Philip's arrival 
a6 a matter.of conrse, bub it.was.cf no use, 

‘+Ho was-half.ecazy with jealousy. To bo 
frank, I had cneounaged him, his eyos were on 
fre;-his face.in a flame-with passion. He 
took :me.by «the mrisi—ke,.a .cool-blooded 
‘Englishman-—and hiseed ont, pointing wiib-his 
other hand. to, Lorenzo,— 

“ ¢ What is he to you?’ 

‘(Ts drews myself tbhack, and: laughed, stight- 
singly. 
“¢ Answer me,’ ha demanded, in: a -vnicerof 
thander. And.as I:know that the.truth must 
‘be bnown: sooner or Jaéer, and I, had had my 





out,’ rushing. towards.the door, 

“But Peilip aught -him .qtiekly by the 
colar, and brought.bim promptly back “(for 
Pailip was twice as.powerful a3 Valliani). 

‘“Diis -house was ,lonely; <it was a 
kind ‘of, pageda, a summer-bonse, at the end 
of our orange garden,rand ‘only frequented by 
me-and- my moss intimate ‘friends, who, more 
then once.-had remerked, -joatingly, that I 


dinew ; bat I had-no fear. 

“Tt. wa8-ohars mingly fittsd. up, roomy, cheér- 
fal,.and seclatied,.loked right. down_on the 
Mediterssmesa, that soljly-lapped the walls; 
at. ita foot dberblue, bright, quiverivg bay, and 
strétching sea wall, aud pictnne:que wooded 
coast—— 

‘* But—bah! ” conte mpinously, ‘this is not 

whot I have-come to.tell) you—to mystery, 

‘ Pir Philip, . still -halding Lorenzo dublly 
by the ieollsr, being thrice.as powerful, eald,— 

“+ Dare 40.deny that you have a Wife, in 
Huoglend,an elderly: woman. You . married 
her for-sher money, whith mfensy, you ran 
through intwo years and left her penniless to 
return home.en- ell bat bgrgar. ‘Tt is known 
that pou beat her-and ill-traated ‘her, till-you 
wrung tbe very: last sovereign from her; ‘that 
you.forzed herisieter’s ‘name. Ahf ha | Mr. 
Lorenzo, that you are no more s Count Villani 
than, you #re ‘aa honest. man, bat that you are 
& common, low-born Greck, & forger,-a ‘biga- 
mist, a.cheat ! that there is no crime to“whith 
you would not stoop for miorey.- Dare “to 
deny it an you will!’ shaking im, ‘T have 

raofs,’ 
at ‘Let me,go,’ said. Lorenzo, honrsély, and 
looking like an animal driven to bay, atia-he 
let hira go with a contemptuous push, thatsent 
him hsif staggering across‘the'room. 

“<¢ And is 1t true? “Is'All'this'tru¢? I asked, 
I dont know how, for Iwas uearly frentis. 

“Ti was only tootrus. Philip had copiesiof 
the certificate 6f -marriage,“of the fact ‘that 

Miss Rivers, the real-wife;was living. Itwas 
all too horribly’trne. What was‘to beedene ? 
Was he to be prosecuted, and my namevand 
fame Gvagged' through themad? -No!wever! 

‘Phihp dixcussed the mattcr before Aim 

calwly, whilst he (Villiani) sat witbihis-head 
ia his- hands, bis etbows leaning.on the-table, 
as if -ho-were.turnedsinto stone, 
* 47 gee-ndthing for it,’ said Phijip—‘ the 
marriego, as you. gay,:was seeret, lackily for 
you—nothing:for is but.to buy. him: off, ,give 
him hissprice,aad Jet bim go. Let Lia take 
his'shoice-betwaen.tbat and the gallows.” ” 

‘* Yoo can imagine bow .axfal this. was for 
me,” she |pregeaded,, once moro fever! ‘Bbly 
pacing the:reor * Tcould not bring it home 
to myself, I ‘eou 44 not xeuliza it. I felt ag if 











“¢You are behaving like a brute,.bué you 





shalidave your answer—hoisasy husband !’ 
$+ Hetiemot, he evidd,tinargduloosly. ‘You 
have never married!him? .-Oh,. surely, 1 am 





es eft. ‘Ah, ah! be shall Jearn that 
is. not-to be ‘defied, insiilted, neg- 
ee “And whatrwas his crime?” saked the 
otherwwith pale. li ‘Tease be her harids on 
the/table.to steady herself, and gnzing into. 
1 y therfere across. it,as she,apdke. 
~s She gave her the answer promptly in one 
ttle wad, .It-dropped.from her lips like molten 
ame, lend into,the cantre.of. her hearer’s heatt,— 
a ‘dlweder [” 
Q? —_—_-—_—_—_— 
fore CHAPTER °XXTV. 
-— As she uttered these two syllables ‘Patiline 
ur rback and sank into, dn ‘arm-dbair, 
. 'providentially stocdolose behind her. As 
wi ‘cn ate she..conld find words she gasped 
in- area women, it je false! . You “are ‘ 
Many inalousy,, insane to‘avenge yourself 
yal . -Do.not think that'/ will believe 
you You }for, alihoygh. Sir Philip is weak and in- 
nor 1 ros ong cast me.out of his heart, 
@ Waar bis mame—T am his’ ay YF knowthat 
ame i jpaibabl af what Share dhinge 4 
ber se ny el Say Gurzsn,”’ 
‘ber a hag seating. ng hebeelt ‘opposite, 
BO = " ~her elbows on ‘the tale’ as’ she 
"ao "be ingane for revenge, orazy 


alousy, (ina farions Whisper), but ‘facts 
rac for'them¢elves,” 
thesé fhets say?” Eheacked, 


yay tink on ‘the 25th of Tune, 1875, 
tarda took fhe Jife uf Lorenzo 


Bu 


= 
® 


= 


onotrtee late? ’ 


* *Poo'late? “Yes, myrfriend,’ said Lorenzo, 
triumphaitly, ‘ wewere married by tho -eivil 
power three-weeksago. You area good deal 
too'lute.’ 

*‘tAnd what about your “other wife?’ said 














Sir Philip, hoarsely.’ 
‘My other wife? I have nore. ‘You'are 
mad;* returned Lorenzo, speaking with much 
emotion. 

“Madame ‘Bert, Iam sorry for you 
Valtrie, you would» not ‘be -~warned. ‘This 
wretéh, “this roffian ‘béfore “you, is no more 
your husband’ than T am ;'be was nratried to a 





With ee Wringipg ‘the question “forth 











Miss Rivers two-years 2g0. 'Twent to Evgland 





Lawes lookieg- on at-somemad drama, in which 
I had noo pact, but I ssid,— 

¢<¢Torenzo, why did, you deceive. me?’ 

“T gaid-a great. deal more, of course, and 
more forcibly; and get no anawer, anwl I had 
‘written him eut, or rather Philip bad,-a large 
cheqae—bis -bribe,, dais. payment for-betraying 
me! Tavas qnite beside myself ith anger, 
with passion. Iwas nealy crszy, and as I 

gave him the money I leant across the table 
ana steuck him .in the mouth with all-my 
fores, Ib did magdod.” 

Sho looked pontectly capable of having 
planted a degger in -bis -heart.ags she said 
these words, withan-expresrion-that tempted 
one toithink thatthe looked upen it.as one of 
ber-mos¢ praise worthy-actions. 

“And ben a storm .broke,agit were, all 
round. I bad roused his ape-like pas: ions. 
He broke .into .a torrent. of abuse .as “he 
pookwted the money. He deslared that 
money’was all he wanted, Hie unmasked 
bimself.then.end. there, He hated .me, my 


airs, amy “tempers, mmy. sallow face, my red 


hair, Beast |she enly.wented my-mouey, he 
gwore; and ‘to. humble Sir Philip. “A wife ! 


might-be murdered there,;and,no,ene would. 
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‘another wife!’ no thank you, shrugging his 
shoulders, and he audaciously defied us to 
“betray him. He insalted Philip beyond 
endurance with the lash of his mocking, 
“Stinging tongue, and in an instant Philip 
struck him, and then they were wrestling 
“together like a pair of wild animals. Back. 
~wards, forwards, upwards, downwards, tables 
upset, chairs knocked over, curtains dragged 
down, and I stood by, the paralysed witness. 
“Philip was strong, Lorenzo was supple, and 
-writhed, and bent and doubled like a snake, 
“In the end they locked together, to 
the balcony, and here was the tug 
deed. Philip had the best of it. The other 
knew it, and released his hand (which he had 
. been straggling to do), and drew a sharp, 
knife. saw it shine in the moon- 
ght {n another minute it was plunged into 
ae ‘aside, but it glanced from his watch, 
wnd fa so doing saved his life. Infariated, 
Philip lifted the treacherous wretch over the 
balcony to hurl him into the sea, but the other 
held him with such a tenacious grip, both by 
‘hands and teeth, that they both went over 
together, and fell with a loud, dull splash into 
the sea below. I must stop,” she panted, ‘‘I am 
out of breath,” wiping her lips with her hand- 
‘“kerchief, and pa’ for some seconds. 

. But Pauline did not speak. She satin her 
place as motionless as a statue, and never 
-moved her eyes from the woman before her. 

“Well I must be quick and finish,” she cor- 
tinued once more, starting afresh. ‘‘I had the 

, presence of mind to go down by the stairs in- 
side the pavilion to the gate opening into the 
sea as fast as I could totter. I opened the gate 
-and looked out. There was only one black 

i: in the water, only one man to be seen 
swimming. That man was Philip. No trace 
of the other bas ever been found from that 
Anour to this. He sank like a stone.” 

Here she paused expressively. 

“Tt was not murder —it was in self-defence,” 
said Lady Curzon, slowly. ‘No jary would 

find him guilty,” said Pauline, in a tone of 
* dervent relief. 

‘Would they not? I shall appear as wit- 
ness, I shall state that he threw him over. 
I shall denounce him,” she hissed, between her 
-teeth. 

* You dare not perjure yourself, you wicked 
“woman!” exclaimed the other, in an awe- 
~strack key. 

**I dare anything! Philip would have con- 
Jessed all at once, and had a search, but for 

me. He was too exhausted to move, or 
scarcely speak. He implored me to send for 
help, for boats. I pretended that I did, but I 
did not. If Lorenzo was discovered alive my 
zeputation was gone, as well a3 his, which was 
-worthless, ‘and dead men tell no tales. There 
was no search, and Philip and I alone know 
the fate of Lorenzo Villaini! a fate he richly 
- deserved,” she concluded, decisively. 

Pauline had grown first very red, then very 
white, as she gazed at her companion incredu- 
-lously, and then she said, — 

‘If you do carry your threats into execu- 
tion they will fall to the ground. I am pre. 
pared to use the weapon you have most 
strangely put into my hand—your confession, 
your confidence, I will swear to it all ina 
-oourt of justice, and your wickedness will fall 
upon your own head.”’ 

“Ah! how clever you are, dear Lady 

QOurzon,” she said, with one comprehensive, 

“disdaintul glance, ‘But you forget that a 
wife cannot give evidence for or against her 
husband. I tell you the truth, so that when 
he is hanged it will be a kind of melancholy 
satisfaction for you to know that he was not 
oe such a wretch as he appeared to the 
ritish public—a man who seized another 
much weaker than himself, and flung him 
over a balcony into the deep sea, and let him 
drown, and held his tongue. It’s not pretty 

story,” nodding her head expressively. 

“Are you lost to all truth, e, and 
human feeling? Are you a fellow-creature ? 

Are you a woman?” demanded Pauline, half- 





paralyzed by such sentiments, her tongue all 
but cleaving to the roof of her mouth. 

“Tam a woman, and you kaow that line 
abont a woman scorned? If you would save 
your husband from a great deal of uapleasant- 
ness—if you would save the Ourzon name 
from figuring in large type in all the news- 
es you would save yourself from 

ing pointed at as the man’s wife, make Sir 
Philip cat himself adrift from Conny Der- 
went’s leading strings,” unlocking the door 
with energy as she spoke. 

She paused on the threshold, looked back 
at the shrinking figure still sitting at the 
table with a glance of warning more potent 
than words, and closed the door behind her 
with a resonant bang that shook the house 
from cellar to garret, 


= 


OHAPTER XXV. 


Arter this exciting interview Pauline 
sat motionless for nearly half-an-hour ; she 
felt that she had received a kind of mental 
knock on the head, and could not stir. Some- 
times she asked herself if Madame Bert was 
@ sane woman. Would any sane woman come 
to her enemy and unveil her past and her evil 
designs, ont lay bare the workings of her 
wicked heart with such unblashiug audacity ? 
And Pauline had ceased to care for, or respect 
her husband. 

He was weak, capricious, vain, and easily 
led in private life, whatever he might be in 
public. He had plucked her as a flower 
out of the hedge to gratify his passing fancy, 
aad set her a? plants, and 
left her to wither. Love hi = long, 
and died hard; but it was dead. Nothing ki 
so surely as the icy winds of nipping in- 
difference—nothing ts as effectually as 
neglect. 

Love was dead, but dutyremained. It was 
her duty to warn her husband, and to put him 
on his guard against Madame Bert and her 
Ro wa 

thought Letty was, figurativel A 
panting to hear the fall and true vartleulass 
of the long, mysterious interview, and the 
errand or business of the red-headed woman 
in brown, for once her friend was unable to 
satisfy her. Much as she would have liked to 
confide in her she dare not; prudence sealed 
her lips, 

Pauline did not know how to lay her plans, 
or how to warn her husband, Should she 
write? Should she to his hotel and seek 
an interview? No, to trust to 
a chance meeting; she was sure to see him if 
she went and sat on the pier about four 
o'clock, and she accordingly took her seat 
there under the shade of her big black lace 
ee, and waited, and did not wait in vain. 

efore five o’clock struck she saw all the 
rere party trooping gaily down from the 

otel. 


They passed her closely, and as Sir Philip 
almost touched her she stood up and laid her 
hand on his arm, and said,— 

“ Philip, I want to speak to you—alone,” 

“Pauline!” he exclaimed, in unfeigned 
amazement, ‘ How on earth do you come to 
be here?” 

“ For my health,” she returned quietly. 

_“I’'m awfully glad to see you looking all 
right, Of course you'll come?” 

She interrapted him with a gesture of 
her hand and said, “I have come to 
speak to you particularly, Philip, to say 
what I must say to you alone,” glancing 
significantly at the rest of the party (which 
did not include Madame), and had loitered 
slowly on in front unacquainted with her 
identity. 

“ All right then, walk behind, and tell me 
what it is. We are as much alone out here, if 
we like, as if we were in the middle of a 
desert. What's it all about?” 

“About Madame Bert. She holds a secret 
of yours; she came and told it to me this 
morning,” lowering her voice, 





es 
“She did!” he echoed, turning rather pj, 
“I declare to you, Pauline, it wa; u 
accident. It might have been me; we both felj 
over together. And this is what I get, and4 
serve it, for saving her from that " 
‘It is,” returned his wife, with cool &. 
cision ; ‘‘ and more, she is going to give Youny 
to justice, to tarn witness, false witness, to 4 
nounce you—to have, if she can, your lit,” 
— for what—why?” he terrupte 
angrily. 
“On account of Miss Derwent, you 





preference for Miss Derwent!” she answerj 
unhesitatingly. 

“I swear to you, Pauline !”’ he exclaimed, 
‘at times I believe Madame Bert is mad, Why 
& plague you women are! You quarrel with 
me because I paid Valerie a little attention)’ 
a she echoed with amused om, 

m0 

“Well, then, a good deal of attention 
if you will have it, but everyone does th 
same, and there’s no harm in it—only yq 
are so cold, so unimpressionable FOL 
have such queer, old-fashioned a 

“ Never my ideas; they are not work 
discussing now. At any rate, they are unaliy. 
able,” she said, coolly, 

“ ~~ women are so obstinate, and » 
queer, Here, as I say, are you, who are 
jealous of Valerie—Valerie crazy—becaus 
am civil to Connie Derwent; you leave me mi 
go off to Paris in the sulks, that’s your way! 
Valerie declares she will put a rope routi 
my neck, that’s her way,” in a tone of repremi 


fary. 

“Hers is the most dangerous way,” retard 
his wife, coolly. ‘“ Be advised by me; abjm 
the too delightfal society of Miss Derwent, « 
evil will befall you. can assure you thi 
Madame means to keep her word.” 

“ What a thing isis to be in a womu' 
power |’ he exclaimed, onately. “I wit 
the whole tribe were extinct.” 

‘* What! even including Misa Connie De. 
went?” exclaimed his companion in feigui 


horror. 

** Yes, I don’t care really a straw for her’ 
passionately ; “nor for Valerie, nor—for—' 

“For me, Don't mind sa 80,” sh 
added sweetly, ‘I have known the faobthi 
last two years, it’s no wonderful secret,” sh 
conclu with easy serenity. 

‘ aes. ones you are, rere wa 
00) at her steadily ; ‘‘you are quitea 
dame—a woman of the world. You are fit 
oes handsomer than poo married yu 
a g——” pausing suddenly. 
cf Bapposiog wi at?” she —_ poor rer 

* Supposin romise to be a 5 
we sails 4 fresh’ start once more, Whsté 
you say?”’ 

“T gay no!” she answered without a secu! 
hesitation. ‘I will nurse you in 
I will warn and, if need be, help you 
danger. I will never forget that I bear y#@ 
name—but share my life with you 
never! Who passes by the gates of disillasia 
has died twice,” 

No one watching this couple walking slot! 
up and down would have guessed at the it 
portance of the topics di betwee 
them, They only saw a tall, singular! ste 
ing looking girl dressed in black, “ 
talking very quietly with a good-looking m 
in yachting dress, apparently many y#* 
older than herself. She was noticed, needles! 
sia a nieces 
clined an auction to them), ¥ 

would like te 


eagerly pressed upon her. He 
to have seen what a beautiful pant ae 
was Lady Curzon, He felt an odd prideit 
appearance now—her walk, air, aud beat 
bat ho was denied this satisfaction ; for oie 
they came to the end of the pier she 4 
‘One word more, Philip, be advised by 
and be warned, You know my address i! 
presse’ aad ‘wik’s Sight gee 
present,” an a sli 
well she stepped into an open carriage thal ® 
awaiting her,and drove rapidly away. ys 
‘*Who—who, was that handsome girl 
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with?” demanded his two lady 
joined them on the pier. 
stammered, coloured, looked a 
embarrassed, and at last boldly took 
the horns, and said, — 

there’s no use in fencing with you, I 
must know, you say; 
tohear, and you shall. The girl in black, as 

call her, was my wife.” 


These ladies had been under an impression 
that Lady Curzon was an invalid, that there 
qas something very odd about her, that she 
qasa little queer in the head ; indeed, some 
kind friends had amiably hinted that she was 
on de sainte in Paris. 
, as if she had dropped from the 

the face of a picture, the figure 
an Andalusian, and the dress of 
a Frenchwoman. What did it all mean? 
ing to tell them that. 

wards Pauline was much 
to receive a begging letter from her 
She had continued a small 
them, but rarely held any 
intercourse with Mount Rivers, The letter 
qwas one evidently wrung 





- 


from a woman in 

and grinding, actual want. 

, it said, ‘* you are 
in the world to whom we should look for as- 
éistance, that we were not sisters to you, that 
I never redeemed my promise to your dead 
mother, and it seems to me that for this 
reason & curse, or, at any rate, a blight, has 
fallen upon us. You can never know what our 
sufferings have been, 2nd our punishment has 
deen heavy. We absolutely want the neces- 
varies of life. You cannot imagine our poverty. 

do not know where to turn for a shilling. 
have no one I could ask, for shame’s sake, 
among our neighbours. You are rich, and 
you are our sister. Although we have no claim 
on you, having forfeited it long ago, yet we 
aredaughters of the same father, and you, I 

. know, would not let us starve. 
or twenty pounds, for our father’s sake,” 

oung woman of sudden im- 

eup her mind that she her- 

gelf would take them the money; she would 
and see Mount Rivers once more. If her 
chose she would take the place off 

their hands, as she was the heir; renew it, 
tefurnish it, and establish them comfortably 
elsewhere in any part of England that they 


. She thought all this as ehe hastily super- 
intended the packing of her portmanteau by 
Sophy, who had long ere this rejoined her 

88, and who was to accompany her in 
her hurried journey. Pauline lik 
ment of sudden, swift changes ; she liked to be 
doing something ; she liked to give her restless, 
whispering, craving thoughts some new ont- 
Jet, and this journey would occupy her mind. 
Her sisters generally gave her plenty to medi- 
tateon. She received Matilda's letter in the 

‘ Morning ; and the same afternoon (with solemn 

mises of a speedy return) she took leave of 

at the station, and started by the after- 

noon mail direct for Mount Rivers, for the first 
time since she had been the wife of Sir Philip 
Ourzon—the first time since she walked out of 
ite door in her wedding dress, and her mother's 
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(To be continued.) 
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Yournrcn rashness skips like a hare over 
meshes of good counsel. 
Epvcarz all the faculties and propensities of 
; but, above all see that the conscience, 
ce-wheel of the moral system, is 
unto perfect accord with the princi- 
truth and absolute justice, 
ever laughs it must be at hypo- 
the greatest dupes he has. 
m better than an 
ve no ~~ Nay, what 
» they submit to greater morti- 
the sincerest Christians. 
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A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 
CHAPTER XVIL 


‘What's past and what’s to come is strewn with 
husks !” 


Autumn is on us. Beautiful, golden, mel- 
low autumn, with her roseate browns, and 
sunburned leaves. August elbowed July away, 
and in her turn was swept off by Time to give 
place to September, now in her meridian of 
departing splendour. 

e are abroad in sunny France, far away 


from dear old, simple, Arcadian Gable End, [ 


with its country homeliness and simplicity. 
After that sorrowfal day when I said farewell 
to love I sunk into a state of complete apathy, 
indifferent to everything. I believe I narrowly 
escaped an attack of brain fever ; indeed, I 
think I must have been sadly wandering when 
I heard those charming bells ringing out to me 
60 clearly. 

I have a dim recollection of somehow get- 
ting indoors and staggering up to my rcom; 
then Prue came in and wept over her “‘ dearie, 
darling Miss Celia,” and aunt floated in, aa 
ring her commands that I should be kept 
quiet. Then I remember no more: until I 
awoke from a heavy, dull sleep to feel that 
curious, utterly lethargic indifference to any- 
thing that could come or go, which often 
winds up mental overstrain. The only thing 
which awoke the slightest interest in my mind 
was the knowledge that father had recovered, 
and was well; and that Leila had left Gable 
End and returned to London. 

Leila reminded me too much of the past, 
and I did not want to remember an hour that 
had gone by. I was glad she had gone. 

Aunt asked no questions; accepted every- 
thing as if it were the most natural thing in 
the world that I should have broken off my 
engegement, and kept my reasons for having 
done so to myself. Outwardly at least she 
made a pretence of being amiably indifferent ; 
inwardly, I have no donbt, she guessed very 
cloge to the mark of trath; but never once 
did she hint that it was so, and resumed her 
purring complaceucy, dubbing me ‘ precious” 
and “ sweet kitten,” as of yore. 

I never dared ask her what Dr. Plavkit's ver- 
dict of the analysis was, or whether that bottle 
of medicine ever came under his hands, and I 
would not have breathed one single question 
to him. Aunt only said casually once that the 
doctor had changed father’s medicine, as the 
other did not suit him, and no doubt he would 
soon be well. And, truth to say, he did recover 
very rapidly, to my inexpressible comfort and 
— At least he was left to me, poor dar- 

ng 

To him I said that I had-found out Colin 
Boughton was not all I had believed him to be, 
and I considered it best to break my engage- 
ment—that I had done so entirely of my 
own free will, coerced of none, and 
wished it all forgotten. Father asked no more, 
perhaps saw it was a sore sabject—no doubt 
thought I had discovered some grave fault in 
my lover which I could not speak of. He 
wrote a formal note to Sir Hugh Boughton, 
regretting my decision, and thus it ended. 

Bat it was Michael who showed me most 
covert sympathy; not in words—that I could 
not have borne—but in voice, manner, acts of 
kindness. He seemed more devoted to me 
than ever, and it tonched me more than I 
cared to confess, for in the beginning I might, 
perhaps, have been a little kinder to him. 
But in this dreadfal time, when my sorrow 
was fresh—a sorrow I could not indulge in— 
Michael seemed a friend, and I was grateful 
to him. 

Poor Mies Hannah grieved most cordially 
when she came over to see me the first time 
after she heard of my broken betrothal. 

** My dear,’”’ she said, sorrowfally, in her 
kind voice, “I thought you were both so very 
happy, 80 fondly attached to one another?” 

OB we were,” I returned, indifferently. 





‘“‘ Don’t trouble about us and our love affair, 
—_ Hannah; it was a grievous mis- 

‘‘ What came between you two, my child— 
what was amiss? I always found your lover 
the soul of honour, and I know my little 
friend Celia is staunch enough.” 

“T cannot tell you what severed us, Miss 
Hannah,” I said, slowly. “ Not now, at an 
rate. Perhaps in the future some time 
might, and even that is uncertain. It is buried 
here ”—striking my breast—" let it lie.’’ 

I thought what comfort it would have been 
to let her hear the whole sad story, and have 
her gentle sympathy, but that is denied me. 

Prue was the only one who ever dared to 
mention my lost lover. She did once, only 
once, then I looked full at her. 

‘*I don’t know who you mean, Prudence; 
never talk like that again,” and Prue subsided 
into a dismal murmuring about her “ dearie 
Miss Celia being cross, and she didn’t wish 
to vex her poor dearie, that she didn't,” and I 
heard no more, 

Well, a week passed, another, and yet 
another. Still the wearifal apathy clun; 
round me, and refused to yield to time an 
care. Nothing touched me, naught gave 
me either pleasure or pain. I moped through 
each dreary day, utterly careless of existence... 
Four whole weeks had come and gone, and I 
was no better, in fact, if anything, worse. 

Dr. Plaskit said he could do nothing but 
order me abroad somewhere. Change of air, 
scene, and surrounding would be more likely 
to benefit me and give me back health and 
strength than anything else, he averred, and 
so to beautiful France we straightway came, 
ail four of us. 

It is the last week of September now, and 
we have been wandering first in sunny Nor- 
mandy, going from place to place just as our 
fancy desired, then we wended our way more 
south, into La Vendée, and have for the last 
seven days taken = our quarters in quaint, 
busy, curious old Nantes; where there is so 
much to be seen. 

Already I am far better, brighter, more 
cheerfal, I can even laugh heartily at times, 
and I thought I could never laugh again. 
Well, our wanderings have given me back a 
lighter heart, atany rate, Perhaps, though I 
can never be — perfectly happy myself, 
yet I may still be able to make others so, and 
doubtless that is the next best thing. 

Michael leaves us to-morrow, though we 
remain some time longer. He is going back 
to Gable End, it cannot spare him any longer 
he says; he must go and see after the flocks 
and the herds, the fields, pastures, grain lands, 
and plans for the coming year. 

I for one am sorry he is going—truly sorry. 
I shall miss him horribly, and I told him s0 
this mornirg as we were walking in the 
public gardens, where the Nantais disport 
themselves at leisure hour, and listen to la 
musique and the fountains both playing to- 


I} gether. 


‘“‘T am glad to hear you say that,” he said, 
brightly, and I don’t think Michael's voice is 
half so harsh as it used tobe. ‘‘I wonder, 
Celia, if a time will ever come when you will 
think more kindly of me!” __ ; 

“ The time has come,” I rejoined, bluntly ; 
“TI think of you much more ay now than 
I used. Do I not tell you how I shall miss 
you? I call that very kind of me,” I ended, 
with a tiny shrug. 

* T loved you first,” he went on forcibly— 
‘‘ I always loved you—I love you now. Don’t 
be angry with me for saying it. See how silent 
I have been all this time; yet I loved you 
first! Ob, Celia! give me some small hope, 
before I leave you behind me to-morrow, that 
some time in the future—I do not mind how 
long I wait, so that it is mine after that wait- 
ing—that you will give me yourself.” 

His very frame seemed to tremble with the 
earnestness of his request. I thought a little 
when he had finished. Iloved him no more 
then than I did in the past, not one — 
atom, yet I did feel kinder towards him, My 
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own sortow badseltened my keart; end made 
moxtenderer of giving: sorrow: than I -used 
be 


Pe would:do me no. basm to #ny yes ;'and, 
drnhiy, heideser ved: rom cthing-of sve foralbhis 
devotion. Inmeantiio forged dll the rest 5 per- 
baps with ‘Michael it ~would come all the 
gooner. 

“+ Dear; Midbac!,”. bbagan, pravely, ‘I ‘tell 
yourwhet I will'do. . Ircaninotesy ‘yes ’mow ; 

sthat is impossible, » You nrustm0d mek me. for 
it, ‘Idbaverndt "with a suddenwharp wince 
of reccllection— “been able! to quite | forget 
vheipast jest-yet ; but if you think eammeke 
you beppy——.”’ J 
MAT£1 "she iitemumpted, vehemently, moved 
\drom»bis ‘usual alm wanner .of «peaking. 
* You know yeulcan. /Itisi my one'thought, 
“praiper, hopes feverish desire. I) would wade 
tbromgh the atver of bleod itedif aif I 
ishpow you butwaited'for:me ‘the dither side. 
What thave b rotsufferad to reach! you, Célia, 
Heaven only knows !”’ 

“ Well,” I answered, movedby* his tevident 
»sideenity;-‘“ifjes I sey; iocanmeke yowheppy, 
when the: Now Yearccmen— abet texbtighter, 
ihappier one L-trustyouw may: ask ‘me again. 

Mind\bwill pet promiset hata panswer-will 
ebowhatyeu Wish, «Unless Ihave» quite for- 
gettens andefethtiat I cen bea, fatth{ ubwife 

tegcou, bebalksay eo; or you ‘must wait still 
longer ; but, ‘sbill,, whenyou ask the-enswor 
dnayibeges.  Untibthen, Michael, 4oumuat 
leave:me it peace.” 

‘Mes, I wilhopromise;’ she : said, esgerly. 
* Bhank youca 4hourend times‘ cvenitor that 

— a hope,” 
hope Ihave'done rightly —Lihopennd pr 
Ibave. With the New Yeer-I bell ttyrand 

pubaway elkavy -éld lifepand begin-avnew one 
in the@ear old: conntry2bem ountil thattime 
svelbeome when Isballpats 


‘8To where beyond these woices'there is peace.” 


Our Nantes.hetel.ia-in she Pieee Graslin, 
close to the huge buildingyestled Lia-Grande 
Girque, Itis-not.alwaysvopen, tis. dazzling 
ball,of theatricalgplendowr. + First) it .is.an 
enormous building.to.fill; sccondly the: Nan. 
dais ares thrifty cace,eud.do.nes spend all 
Abeirb ard. earned 50US in pleasure-going ;.and, 
thirdly, itis only:now end. agein. tbat<some 
traveling company sees.fit-toiopen.its massive 
portals guarded.byimmense Corittthien oblamus 
#20 gtve the old sown a “grande precticle,”’ 

©-most fortunately; as jour Wrost teNs us, 
-happen to be in luck’s;way, forstemight the 
tht atre is ¢pened:for three nights renoing, 
With:agreat Daxisian ssuecars, La Bitke au 
Bois, of whieh faming sadvertisements. have 
y paraded the ‘streets, bidding.ell the 
World come and epjoy. 

Land Michael are soing—whetherwe shall 
enjoy it or.not remains to.be seen ~Aunt, never 
fond of seuch frivelitics, declinedito-he noested 
iathe,glare of gas, and) listen'to. a lavguage 
of which I fancy aunt knows but littleycon- 
versetioually,atany rate, Asfor dear father, 
he, too, pleaded heat and. fatigneafter trotting 
about ull day sightwceing, t0 only Mickel 
and.I pass through. the -hupo Ooritithian 
columns. up the flights of, steps to. the first 

@ircle, wherein thefzont-rew lean devour the 

eheuusks of Ja Bicheau Bois to the) best 

Advautage. The town bas bean wild aboat 

hbhia, piece from Paris)-andthe Grané ec Girque 

ie literally crammed from .groand: to. ceiling. 

‘@i8.& preponderance .of stiff, -enow-white 

Caps, dig, gold Vendean. earrings, Javghing 
ype eaming brown faces. 

we-mean ‘to €pj é 

wt lst nes ners bat ses) is 

; firet-ectis ‘over; and. I who have-bad 
m6 Gmeto look at ing “but the brilliant 
etego,and / marvel at the: eccentricities dt 
Parisian theatrical costanae, now glance round 
the crowded» home, Mavyrofiitho #ocupants 
‘welow have rien, ‘turned their backs’ to ‘the 
yaeitemeneas in torn. 

ddenty my heart: givesa fieres! lew ) 
there, not many rows: from the atege, wa 


-kill love. com pletely. 





talking to two other Englishmen, smiling jast 
en/he:used to, I sé¢e Colin Bonghton, 

I feel sick at heart as I recognize him; in 
that moment of recognition I feel that I have 
not forgotten’ Him—riot' ceased to love him, 
despite my vaunted strength of mind and pur- 
pore. Ob! memory, how can you ‘still sting 
and gnaw my poor breast, At sight of him 
all the old pain-has-come backandshows me 
how difftet|t,/how almost impossible, itis to 
Trwillwtertback'to:life 
with ecthought, a‘brestha touch. 

“Michael, Ioamdaot,ifdint;go andgetme 
some Jemonade or water,auything:to drink,” 
Leay-quickly ta my companion. 

‘Hechas aetseen bim«yet, » Heigets: up 
immediz.telyt edo: my bidding,and I leanon 
ithe velvet«coveréd balustrade:in' front' of 4he 
eircle aud watch Colin. 

He shas nétveltered ‘ione ebit. “He looks 
exactly asehe used :toodo. ‘Wot shapgard, or 
thin, or sad"lobtkisg; ojustathe cold | Golin: of 
leafy. Jone«at Gable Bad. Not: antil ‘this 
moment have I dreamt how I have:humgered 
-forra sight of his face-“how -I-havevlopged to 
‘peetit as I domow. » How little -heoknows'who 
iswatching *him ! “Stay, therehe -is! looking 
up—along the circle—he:has coms to where I 


‘sithe@hasteen moonow. ‘Lodroop my head 


unabie tomest that gaze, 
| Atothis svomentt Miehaeh comes back. 
‘Here’s'some lemonade, Celia. lamiafraid 
ibismot-verymice, butit’sall1 could get; the 


people are crowding atthe ‘refresh ment place, 


‘it'‘svaimio:t impossible sto: get’ anything. ‘I've 
‘gent a commissionaire’ to. (gét me abottie of 
jeod soda‘ witer—frappeo, Imean—aud Dmaust 
go back to waitfor him, Tust’stpea little oi 
this lukewarm staffand give:me ‘the-rest to 
takeaway. °Phesheatris'reallywfol in here.” 
Andswayhe goes again, jist as thexourtain 
‘draws0 pon ‘the:seeond act. 

Tdook' fartively ‘towards where ‘Colin was ; 
héhasturned-again tothe stage and bis 06 m- 
pations with him, Phe sight ofane eridentiy 
has ptverhim no pang, mo O#re’ one Way’ or 
the other. ‘Hetis resotved -westiall be-quite 
strangers, that iv'elear. “Ivam hot! ene’ whit 
morevitteresting to him than: suy other vonit 
of this whole crowded assemblege of human 
beings. 

Oh! why.6fvall¢ke many pleces«cf ‘earth, 
Fate’should have chosen to serdus both hero 
at the‘same’time! [tis the very ‘refinement 
‘of eruéity. I-cannot bearit. Directly Midbacl 
comes back Iwill mekehimvteke ment. It 
is @resdfal that ‘Colinsatd ‘I ‘shouldbe wear 
eath other, and yet'so conipltely'6strangéd — 


othe bitterest jrony'thatthe'grin? Parc ‘vould 


‘weave in my Geatiny,. 

The play has test its “interest; I ean’ no 
Jonger fix my’ attention onthe! stace. Iean 
think of nothing but Colin, when he will‘look 
round sgein, or “if at all. “No, Ionmmet go, I 
cannot‘stay any longer. Whereis Mitbael, I 
wonder; Why isthe to!long? 

Purning, I ¢lance anxiously xt’ the: eizcle 
door behind me, and inthatmoment a sudden 
dead murmur springs “ep ‘dll round°the ‘vast 
theatre;deepening into a roar, swelte thropgh 
the'de packed house, gains strength aud 
volime, it“bavests’ into the one -tertible 
shriek of,— 

“ie ten !' Bie few!” 

Actors and actresses,ola@in their gittering 
Satins and spangless stop affrighted with pale, 
scared-stricken ‘faces, then torn quickly away 


‘from the gorgeous stege 


tege. 
mee Boglish tailors in‘the gallery teke up 
6 ory;— 
“ Fire |) Fire!” rings “through the massive 
building. 
Then the sightseers riee’in one fearfulup- 
rising, atid dll ruth -hesdlong “forward. I 


catch one glimpse of Michael's white'egonisad” 


face in the distant doorway ; then heis borne 
out of sight on the ‘relentless torrent of 
struggling, fighting humanity. “Some st till 
& moment,as it were, carved in stone, petrifidd 
with fear; then they,/tuo, stagger up and‘ewell 
the maddened throng*in' front. A “few mean 
with their terror, oslling on Heaven andar to 


thelp. *Apainoacdew,but veryfew; cure t.: 
tate iabane nese tomy, wei: 
any ow on toithe stage, \dthoys 

iuapilled Seeward: by ether: dose v4 
own, I shravk-back against thé bal 

fivat sound: of ‘that: awtulucry,add thave 
meee pi ——— ahovrest, “Bh, 
sm and sway forward; screaming, y). 
ling > Bae chorus, — a x 
and are not join that see nats of 
chaman: beings ;"Ikamiefraid, my . 

For one briefiseoond: look below. «.Oélini; 
gone ;‘atdeatt»Icannot see him,  Bomegrey 
curled samoke foats opward>ito the !brillim; 
oglass: clandelier wet in cthe cdiling. | Avtey 
‘burning sparks dintter ‘remoreeievsly down, 
‘Women scream ‘asthe brands teach‘theirda) 
1or clothes, 

I>sece’ the fire ‘plainly now. : Ib mast 
‘omughtthe'btage fitst, while-albthet: 
panoply isvapbeibg enacted, “Now-tha 
ofthe'theatre is wrapped’ in ev thick pall of 
a an@-I bear wbove’the din thezoand 
iames, 

I -eannot think what: tot do; ‘to-go <orditay, 
Death: seoms-either way, | How: therragin 
cmobatear and esnarhiathyesth dthrer dowmeth 
corridors outside ‘the -cirole; ‘ayad + withthe: 
qpanic, -(attercall sit: is aldrightfubrace ‘with 
death, way what ione-will, vane 


vate falling: now a drilliantdisplaycof 


d'artifiee,’* provided fortheamusementot the 
Nantais -ontside,owaiting for ‘their ittienis, 
loved-ones; children ,;tthey"may-never seewagain 
on-eerth. 
Iishuéder. Brut/aishort:time-back:I wood 
desth,-woutld have 'weleomed itvvith«open, 
ontstretohed arms, ‘so I-thought, now itsems 
endowed with’ threéfoldgbastiy:hortor, oI an 
~yet #0 young ‘to dievso young! to be quit oblife. 
Never'to see Marling: wad deurold Gabledai 
'‘egain—never “hear the ‘birds ‘sing, smelbthe 
“new-niownsiewy, | Nevernaore ‘tie by. ithe little 
bebbling rivers siagiog ontits way the 
*nreadows, see"the’ ripening corn, ‘the Wowie 
the flowers; hear father’s ‘* Hiewven? bless you, 
‘my ehité, atasightfall, 
A huve’ charred *beam ‘falls: with.acorub 
bélow. Denwe vensoke “slowly tfills:che)iepen 


space, 

‘Oh, Heaven!’ bnrusthtry-atd getcout;totiate 
‘onee "more ‘the “sweetness * of life-+fusbifor s 
pan, I cammot die yet, and’ I :moveqaishly 
‘up ‘e' few! to ‘the: oorsidor, 
seething mob still scream and fight-bheir'way 
“along. Phe lights are neatly «wiltoutnow, 
ottty the glare Of ‘the fireliltansines-here ani 
there, 

Ab | Whetdscthat? Gometising:softand 
inaniematesunder my ifootyover which Tiare 
stumbledin my baste. ‘Ietoeptosce. Morty! 
va wonren | . 

Acwown, @id Iosay? ‘Horrible:motkery, 
‘toveall this tieing s'wertan ; crushed pmaimed, 
trodden wider foot,’ bruived pquitedead. 

A peasant; for ber once eno wy evap 
enidecrumpled. Her long qéld earrings sep 
‘the @osty-wooden floor. Oue brown handles 
‘juert beside her, the other elate bes in 
‘grasp a frageent of cloth ; meybe:a plese 
her ehild’s°frook, ‘torn’ ruthlessly from Ber 
‘heh, “She henwttfite een ren, — 
‘eyes Mare open,’ sand age ’ , 
the Penn battered ont of shapevandte 
semblance to thatshe, ence was. 

This, then, is death ? 

I place.myband.on her-bosom. It is atil 
warm,while her murderers fight on, heedless 
the wreck they leave behind. 
vengeance for them, nothing to repay them 
their dastard work? “Who ean give her bick 
lite, home, busbarid;'ebildren—all? > Pethepe 
even’ now ‘they wait for her ; well,-they wil 
wait fn‘vatn, 

Man, ‘she will ‘never’retarn to soma 
never ‘greét’ you “with sriite or loving oom, 
Ggain, ‘Chil@ren, mourn cher ‘cate,’ 
‘tenderness, “all ‘showered pon ‘you. :. 
‘will‘be ‘yours nomore, “Whore: eyes: 
ry lips mute, the heart throbles. 
is dead. 





I cover 'the poorecerred features: with'®? 
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ef, forgetful thet J, \too, may ‘ston 
ag aa this Foideléss, silent ~ ; . = 

es creepi earer me where I kneel, 
_ Sn Oo ods dinnl yrwotiderit gihow dong it 
alba ibeliona itis dlhover ? 

Someone drags.mae up byamy arm. Vaguely 
havte thattit iaDolin, bab: can feel no im- 
meosity of’ earprise, Iam: past that'aow. 
5 wit slmoot/scema a inatural-sequence 
“tbat I should see him just once more before I 


iit Galia,:1tanwe ‘come@p to:-#ave you,’’!he 
begins, sharriedly ;°*+ I dvave been watehizg to 
mpifyourcame cout, Pirere:is away out at 
the side, if you owill trust »yourbelf ¢oeme. 
Mhe-mobsre trushing' fer the larger doors, 
batman ytbave: got out where Isay, Ihave 
gimosttought my weyup tovind you. Oome, 
emake draste, there: is 100! a' moment ‘to lore 
"ai 


oT icok up at him, aadinvte:hew torn: his 
vdthes are. -Sohehas not quite forgotten me, 
satter) ail; cIid-himwrong. If he thad*he 
swouldnot havevcared to -peril diis ‘own Fife: in 
order to try and:wavermine, iNew ‘that he is 
ometrand I feelno fear; nosgony at thethought 
yet toming!death. Semetow:' I seem‘to wirift 
back to that blissfal time when we were still 
dnvers, Wiiet has passed since: drifts:‘away 


sintosdblivion. 

Oh bOeliny Shevis dead,” I murmar, ‘help- 
\desthyspoiniting tothe “bruised: thieg:at my 
fect. 


e‘Skeow, ©You-can donothingfor her. “We 
verevwasting: precious time. -Come,'’ it 
is to late. Isawang: myself up'by one of the 
pillars, niteis:- but-a tow feet ; “bot Beon*the fire 
wwilkleave ws nowscape, I will get down; and 
oyoue mush jam p to’ me, and I toatch «you. 
iitiedhevenly hope. . Doi row understand ?”’ 
themsks*for Icknow ‘that ‘Iam looking: rcared 
semiwacent, » Lienly hear bis voice, cknow he is 
urging me to something, which my nunrbed 
- failstocreach, ‘I feel I -cawmale no 
effort, 


‘ Incfive minutes more: it*willebe too late, 
For Heaven's ‘sabe; (Oelia; ronsepourtdlfvand 
howasbitelh you,” che! crits, freattic atwuty in- 


‘extness, 
“Too late, too late!” I echo, hardly knowing 
what I repeat. 
“Look at the smoke; it.willbsoon suffocate 
omsiitrwe domotmove. ‘This 'ismoitime’to be 
equeamish, to-remember old:‘sores. Gs ‘it 
besnune Jittsk:youthat youwHl noteome? Do 
mop bersounkd. 'It'és' a mvatter of life: and 
‘ieith, ‘Bat ent :cf yeurmsind: amyigrievance 
‘youmay have against! me, ‘rightly or wrong. 
‘We parted vine amyer, Ikuow ; do nos let ‘that 
WMienory!uwake you satfifics usaew, ‘Listen, 

Cclia. I tell you that itds notione lite bat two 
‘that-yow avedes troy ing. Iwill not'lewve you.” 

“(Yoummust,” Loery, suddenly awaking to u!] 
“Go .avw, “atzonce, ‘this ‘very 
moment. As you say, there is’ tot‘@n‘instant 
VWelove, « Go; And'E posif him*frenrme with 
all my force. 

‘“tinwithtiotsleave-you. ‘Ifyou stay Tremain 
‘Nithyon, i l-came om purpose to try and Bave 
ttende obstinately refuse to be»saved, 

oT who-ask:you,;’' then we' will’ dio 
en _ en may 
y n, oyou, wo. or “me, 
lidexigrmot worth iiving,” “I nase, ( thikbing 
“ited after call, db woeld «sooner cit showd end 
Row)'the test face I shall:ses'Colia’s;than hive 
Frtheoogtr all tho‘eoming years'with ott ivim. 
€ can never be to.memord than ‘he is;ibe- 
cause of hissin, WHileTesball tive on thining of 
y himtiw my vecretheart; regretting 
him with each hour of the day, "No, it is niot 
ee tiving to srifer Al that. “‘Hwill vot face 


“We both go together or remain ‘tepéther,” 
the nntvwors id Senibly ;“ifow'w fancied revent- 
Mint amdrbidl!feeling apaimet-me, founded on 


me, you would sacrifice botheyour fife “awd 


Pat it out of your mind for to nijht; If 


~ keveriteptoadh you ifor-your vwoukness, 
eelmemomore, How could I'know 


Jou were here to-night ? |'Edid' not, otherwise 





ofaigrave crime committed by 





do “you ‘imagine IT-wotld' have come? I con- 
fess I would not. ‘Being bere I cannot see 
you perish. Come, you will have rothing to 
do Pat !jamp down into my arms when I tell 
you. For‘the last'time, Oslia, will you do as 
Taskyou?” ‘And ‘hedraws me close against 
&@ Prtat Kap in'the ‘circle, Where if will be al- 
“most easy ‘to get down, and stands ready to 
swing himself down by the iron pillar that 
still remains. 

I draw back'with a shudder. 

“No,no, Icannot. Leave me wh 
“‘put-goyourself, Go, I wish it, I be 
‘to cM I'gasp out. 

6 lodks mournfully at mise for a-moment,. 

‘©Do-you still hate mo so much, then?” he 
says sorrowially, “so much that you will not 
let mo save you?” 

“Hatet”’ I repeat ringingly, and I look 
ronnd the*burnivg place, ‘“Deati: stares me in 
the'face. Why should I care what I say now? 
Why die with aHeon’my lips? I will not. 
“You are-wrong Colin; quite wrong. It is not 
hate that makes mo wish to die, itis—Jove!”’ 

‘A-preat ‘burnirg beam falis Close to me, I 
‘stream, ‘wad hitemy fate. Colin swings 
quickly a few feet below me. 

"Gone Oelia | Come at once, this moment,” 
Thear ‘him cry -appealing'y, Tho barnicg 
mass ‘is behind-me,'the*scorching fame licks 
‘its-way nearerto*my “feét, “I shrick away 
‘from‘its farnace like breath, "Fhen I loup be- 
low into Cslin’s arms, and he‘hurries nie away, 
the.smoke folowing us like a baffled demon. 
Ihave no volition of my own, and 1 take 
‘count of nothing until we emerge into the nighs 
air, how Icantot téll. 

Oatside the popniace sreshonting ia frenzy. 
The sky'is réd-as-*blood, “Te stars burn 
ame rea. Thehouses plow in the moiten 
glare. "The night wind biows hoi and scatters 
the sparks abroad. “A ‘sea of upturned, 
Wuminedfaces fill'the old: paved " Piace” lit 
‘avonee by the flames‘and ‘the moon rays, wait- 
‘ing for those whom the fira'will leave. A’as! 
many will wait in vain. But for Colin I might 
‘have been there tti), and now I am safe from 
@il danger, given bavk to ‘life and al! its jovs. 

‘Bat when I stetd ‘fave to face with death I 
said what I must now contradict, lest he 
might think what cannot be, no, never 20 long 
as we live. 

“ You mustnotheed-whattsaid jast now,” 
I falter out, tarning my face up to is in the 
'#lare’of the’ flames, “ It-wzs a lie!” 

“I knew it all along,” he-rejoius quiotly; 
“S:you were under the inflgencs of the pauic, 
end Gd not know whatyou'were saying. Do 
not’trouble about it. “I ‘can understand all 
‘you would say. Yon will mot want me any- 
‘more now, ‘Good-bye—Oeélis! * then he moves 
‘away into the dlosély:padked oro Wd; and is lost 
‘to'me. 

Toonquer an inélination’ to ery out aloud, 
‘and did him'come batk, forit is only too true 
that’ indeed I @olove'him. But he has gone, 
sand my heatt'has gono with him. Once more 
“the bitterness of an ‘aching regret fuils full 
~eponte, I thik of’bis loss, not his guilt. 
My Colin; yes! "still mine, despite onr parting. 

"Then I go to tell father acd aont of my 
fafety, and the crowdeletme pass; for am I 
“not: oneot the very futturtte placked from 
death? Doubdtless’they are tighs! 


ére Tam, 
seech you 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ Death’s shafts fall thick ! 

Hererfalls-the village swain, and there his pam- 

pered lord! 

The cup goes round, vand who so-artfal as to put 

it. by?” 

PratH's ‘*pitkle keen’ has been gmong us, 
‘and reaped’a soul for éternity. ‘Michael has 
«gone'to ‘that “land from wirence there “is no 
‘yeturfiing — passéd “away never ‘to return, 
heaving behind hint but his menrory, 

' He Hes in’ bis ccffiinepstairs invauct’s room 
veoveredaway from ‘sists; under a veiling of 
‘flowers. To-morrow be will be! aid to rest in 

Marling churcbyard ; we brought him home 





only Jast night all the way.from Nauted to lay 
him st peace under the cy presses, cleo: to 
where sll the Lascelles have laid for gencre- 
tions, 

Oh! the horror of that night.at Nerites— 
the horror of the next day, when 4: ght 
came, aud the sun roze in mockery Of ail ‘the 
woe the night had caused. When I wetfinio 
the hotel, father and aunt were patigg the 
courtyard, their nerves strurg up to thé kigh- 
est pitch of anxiety.as-to our fate. MH was 
useless making any inquiries, they knew; we 
two were only units amorg the thoucands of 
living souls who were intie burning theatie. 
They could only wait and hope for our safdty. 

IT raunp to father and pot my head om-hia 
breast, crying,— 

“Tam safe, dear, quite safe.” 

Aunt clatched my.arm befere I could say 
any more, 

“Where is Michael? What have you done 
with my son? Where havo you left*him?” 
she cried fiercely, 

“Ts he not bsre then? TI cannot tél you 
where he is. “The lasitime [ sav him ho was 
being torn along by tho terrible macs ict 
people. I hoped hemizghi have, got eis kefore 
this, and cometo you,” Lanswerei!, full of fear 
at aunt's words, ‘ 

“So be would, if he hal only himse? to 
think of’ ‘she cried in a terrib’s voice, faiag 
me with her glaring eyeball, “No donbt he 
weited for you;. you wera always his ‘first 
thonght, waited to suve you, not thinking of 
himself or iny gtief—mina,- his mother's, Atd 
you-létt him to burp, whils*you saved yenr 
own body. Ikrow it, lam sareof it, Yea 
cannot deny he ia in.there periahing; while 
you stand here avd téll ns you are apved.” 4.1 

“Ob! father, indeed it is. not trae what 
aunt says, T lost sight of Miebael long befowe 
I escaped myself. “It was no fault of mize jit 
is cruel to blame me;” I aaid, pppeading’ to 
father, but aunt would not wait to hear j= 


‘thing more, but she .tore wildly cut inte the 


m6: gaa ak to try and get some tiding of the 
ont 

Bhe wandered up axd down among the 
crowd all night, but Michael never came 
back to us, By morning the fire had burnt 
itself down on one side df the building,-and in 
the hAlf burnt wrecked corridors lay charrod 
masses of hnman beings, noms unrecognizable, 
others only stifled with the smoke, : bet all 
dead. ‘They wore going to try and get all: the 
boflies ont, as far as they were able,-to’ be 
claimed one by one by -the living they had Jatt 
behiud ; avd for this purpose a portion Of the 
**Place,” had been boatded and roofed ove? io 
receive the ghastly remnants of humanity. vio- 
timived by the fire. ' 

Here, among many others, they brought 
poor Michael. The fire had. not tonehed him, 
farther thau singing his clothes, but he 
showed all the signs of death by saffooation, 
6ither by the smoke or mortal pressure, 

Aurit’s despair was something frightful do 
witness. I never wish to. see such iter 
absrdonment of wild Gespair egain in any 
living thing. We could do nothigg io 
ailevrate ‘it; she refused any. attempt at 
sympa‘hy or consolation. The .only request 
phe mae was that he skonld be ‘taken back 
tc Marling, snd be buried there, ane 

S80 we brought him home Jast night, and 
this morning have gathered all the beautiful 
Gable End autumn flowers to deék his silent, 
narrow bed, where he'lies sleeping that lepg 
sleep which is ‘the gentle end of hum 
sorrows.” “RGR 

‘Aont Rashelis fearfully changed in these 
last three Gays; she reams suddenly to haye 


“fallen into an old, decrepit.woman, shrivelled, 


drawn, bent as it were With age. « She stares 
abont her, and moans ; commences & sentenge, 
and ceases as suddenly as ehe began it. ;Once 
of twice I have fancied sha was wiskfal to talk 
about something ; then the Gesire; if-she bad 
it, passes away, and keeps her wtill sifent. 
Sbe remains #1] her time.in that darkened 
room upstairs, alone with ‘ber dead, “Bho is - 
almost jealous of father or I bringing pocr 
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Michael flowers as our last earthly gift, and 


“watches keenly for our going when we have 


laid them gently down with the rest. 

It is the autumn gloaming time, and the 
dank mists are beginning to wreathe up from 
‘the distant moorland, when father and I, sit- 
ting together in the library, are startled by 
aunt’s voice calling us loudly from the corridor 
above, 

“ Anthony, Celia! come here to me!” she 
calls, in feverish accents, 

We go up, and meet her at the head of the 
Btairs, 

“Come,” she says again, moving towards 
her room, “I want you both in here, alone 
with my dead son and his wretched mother. 


“What I wish to say must be told over the 


dead. Michael wishes it. I have seen him 
near, close to me, in the shady dusk. He 
‘bade re call you. Come,” she ends, in a 
whisper, stepping over the threshold of the 
room, and we follow her. 

‘ Tt is evident she is under the inflaence of 
some uncontrollable excitement and mental 
disturbance ; her curious assertion of having 
seen Michael, and that he had spoken to her, 
reveals this fact plainly. 

Brocding has distorted her imagination and 
conjured up the unreal, the impossible, until 
the mind believes it sees what it fancies. 

She walks up to the coffin, and lays one 
‘hand on the edge, 

“ Listen,’ she begins, distinctly: ‘I am a 
wretched woman, cursed of Heaven. Its ven- 

ce has overtaken me, and robbed me of 
the only living thing I loved on earth, my son, 
my Michael. Yes, Celia Lascelles, you have, 
indeed, reaped the full harvest of revenge, 
Enjoy it, if you can, and choose to do so, for 
it is yours,”’ 

My eyes seek father’s face, but aunt’s words 
frighten me. I cannot understand what she 
means. 

“Where is Leila?” she goes on, changing 
her tone to one of fretfulness. ‘She ought 
to be here. She would tell you much better 
‘than I, for it was partly her plan, She 
showed me how it could be done so easily, 
secure from risk of detection. It was a 
clever thought of hers. She should be here 
now,” looking round the dusky room, as if 
she half expected to see a shadowy Leila 
advance in answer to her call. 

“ Sister Rachel,” says father, gravely, 
** what have youtotellus? You hint at some- 
thing which has passed, Isit anything on your 
mind, or something about my poor dead nephew 
lying there? If the latter, say no more. 
We forgive him freely from our hearts, what- 
ever he may have done. Let all the ill be 


“buried with him unsaid, As I say, we forgive 


all you would ask,’’ 
“No,” she returns, with clear force. “I 
say it must not be like that. I have brought 
ou here by this coffin, where rests all I ever 
ved, to ‘hear my confession. Celia!’ she 
cries in an awful voice, “I took your lover 
from you—I/ Do you hear?” 
+ I look at her fearfully. Is this insanity, or 


~what can if mean ? 


‘* Yes, I parted you—set you both drifting 
opposite ways! It was for Michael's sake!” 
ne adds, piteously, “I could not bear to see 
him eating his soul out of love for you. I 
said to myself, ‘She shall have him ; she shall 
marry my son, and not Colin Boughton!’ 
Hash | ” she says, turning to father, who is 
going to speak, ‘‘say nothing yet, I command 
you. Let me finish my story first. Then 
way, do, what you please; it cannot hurt, I 
am 80 stricken y. I told myself it must 
‘be done, but how, when could it be brought 
“Bbont, this quarrel and separation between 
you and your betrothed? I put a fictitious 
case to Leila one day. She knew what I 
Meant, and gave me an example of what she 
: d do—answered me in my own spirit! 
She hated you, Celia, and was glad and wil- 
ling to do you any ey could! Together 
we worked ont her plan. It succeeded as 
bee oy as we had wished!” 
h, Aunt Rachael, what have I ever done 





that you should plot sucha cruel thing against 
me?” I ory, bitterly indignant. 

‘* Bah, child ! I never thought of you at all,” 
“Noshe answers, defiantly, with gleaming eyes. 
muling, puling sentiment of morality would 
interfere with any determination I had made. 
I never once thought of you. It was for 
Michael's sake alone. But as I say, vengeance 
has overtaken me. Iam punished in the loss 
of my son. Nemesis knew she could strike 
me no harder blow than that ; she was right, 
Well, let me finish my confession, now that 
the fit is on me to make the only atonement 
that lies in my power. But mind, you must 
not blame him. It was my doing, not his. 
I made him do what he did by force of will. 
You must not blame him now he is gone. I 
am going to tell how it was you saw your 
lover that night, You see I know all about it, 
know how you watched and saw him pour the 
poison into the bottle, lying on the table by 
your father’s bedside. You thought it was 
surely him, did you not?” bending fiercely to 
me, 

‘*Yes! I saw him,” I sigh, sorrowfally, in 
answer; it is no use keeping anything hidden 
now, so I may well aver the trath. 

‘TI tell you your lover lay sleeping a drugged 
sleep all that night in his own room, and 
never once moved from the bed. We took 
care of that; don’t you remember how heavy 
he was ?—how sleep seemed to overtake him 
despite himself? He never slept sounder in 
his life than he did that night, be very cer- 
tain,’’ she ends, with almost open elation, as 
if the recollection of how easily he and I had 
fallen into the snare set for us gave her 
pleasure. 

“ But I saw Oolin’s face, indeed, I did, father 
dear,” I return, shrinking to his side, for 
aunt’s manner frightens me as much as her 
words. To me it sounds like the work of a 
fiend, not a woman, to wish to destroy our 
happiness like that. Father is listening to 
the confession in silence, but he draws me 
closer to him as if in secret sorrow and sym- 
pathy for what I must have gone through in 
that time of which sunt is unfolding the 
secret, and, indeed, only my own heart knows 
how very bitter it was to me then —a chaos 


of misery. 
(To be continued.) 








Crrness Govurmanps.—The Chinese love 
good eating. The number of fat, oily priests 
one sees in monasteries convinces the visitor 
that their diet is regalated by anything but 
Pythagorean principles. Their very deities 
are sadly inclined to corpulency, while their 
pet image of the Buddha in a merry mood is 
one ot mass of obesity, as he lounges 
on his pedestal, There is no object upon which 
@ Chinaman’s eyes rest with so much pleasure 
as upon some well-fed, beefy-faced, barrel- 
bodied Falstaff. When a man who is inclined 
to embonpotnt meets an old acquaintance he is 
greeted with the compliment: “Why, how 
your blessedness is increasing!”” The idea 
being that fatness ia the outward and visible 
sign of inward happiness and contentment ; 
while leanness is always associated with worry, 
care and sorrow. According to Chinese phre- 
nologists the intestines are the seat of the mind 
and affections, and it is a very common joke 
on meeting a stout Chinaman of Pickwickian 
proportions for foreigner to remark to his 
companion : ‘* What a fine intellect that man 
has got!” Ina land where adipose tissue is 
& mark of beauty, it is almost superfluous to 
say that eating is the all-important business, 
If you want to say ‘ How do you do?” toa 
Chinaman the only way is to ask him if he 
has eaten his rice yet. Follow behind a com- 
pany of Chinese walking along the street, and 
listen to their conversation, and you will find 
that, if it is not about money, it will be about 
food and drink. I have never been two 
minutes in conversation with a fellow-traveller 
in a river boat without being asked what 


article of diet constitutes a foreigner’s chow- 
chow, 





THE WOMAN HE LOVE 


As “* — —— ele train x 
Rugby, the footman from Duvall-place 
emt, touching his hat. _— 

“The carriage wait:d,” he said, bendingip. 
voluntarily in almost cringing obeisance befor, 
the imperial-looking woman whom he aj. 
dressed. 

Mrs. Thrall swept towards the carriage with 
the air of an empress; though Sainly, even 
poorly, clothed, a woman of haughty 
and such exceeding beauty, that the poorest 
garb could not detract from it. 

As she sank back upon the silken cushion 
@ sarcastic smile her proud red lips, 

‘* Percy Duvall would scarcely have sen 
for Mrs, Thrall to be a companion to his sic 
wife if he had known she was Regina Laing 
once,” she muttered. : 

Smilingly, but with a hard light in her larg 
black eyes, she descended from the carriag, 
at Duvall-place, and moved with languid grag 
up the steps of the mansion. 

She went direetly to her room without se. 
ing either the master or mistress of the 
house. 

One was out, the other asleep, and th 
respite was welcome, for, proud as she was, 
and though she had coolly defied all la 
convenances in coming here to the house of 
the man to whom she had once been e- 
gaged to be married, she was human, and 
consequently glad of an opportunity to res 
from her journey and make her toilet. 

The toilet was very simple—a rich black 
silk (remnant of better days) with sweeping 
train, a frill of old lace at the white throatand 
slender wrists, the magnificent hair wound in 
interminable braids about the classic head, 
made up the simple details of a gorgeow 
result. 

As she looked in her Payche-glass at herself, 
Mrs. Thrall sighed heavily. 

‘*T am so beautiful, and he loved me, How 
could he leave me for money? ”’ 

Percy Duvall came home in time to dress for 
dinner, and met Mrs, Thrall there for the first 
time, 

That it was an overwhelming surprise iss 
matter of course. 

He was naturally the meanest of all male 
people—a flirt. 

‘omen have some excuse for that kind of 
business, because they are simply accepéers, not 
askers; men have none. The power is en! 
with them. Still he had loved this woman, 
she had said. She was so royally lovely, 
it moved him beyond his self-control to seehe 
so suddenly and expectedly. 

He managed to keep his countenance iil 
the servants had gone. Then he turned to her 
in overwhelming surprise. 

o R ina ? ” 

“Mra, Thrall, if you please,” with a haughly 
bend of the stately head, 

“Ah? Are you married?” paling slightly. 

“ Married and widowed,” was the brief t 
sponse, , x 

“ Did you know where you were coming to? 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘* Have you come to reproach me?” 

“ For jilting me to marry a richer woman! 
Not I. Iam a widow, and obliged to earn mY 
daily bread. The situation of companion 
the wife of the master of Duvall-place must bé 
a paying one, I thought.” 

* And you mean to stay?” 

“ Most certainly. Why not? You would nl 
turn me away?” 

“I? I should think not, I am only to 
thankfal to see any one who is human in this 
desert place.’’ 

Mrs. Duvall’s health forbade her leaving bet 
room, but after dinner, Mrs, Thrall was takel 
to see her, and the eyes of both women 
at the meeting. 

Lillian Duvall was as lovely as Regitt 
Thrall was beautiful. No flower was eve 
fairer or sweeter than this pale, fragile gt 
wife of Percy Duvall, 
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“Ag exquisite & = asI am a brunette,’’ 
nion, 

used - ‘Theall ? ” muttered Mrs. Duvall, 

oh » thrill of distrast and aversion. “I 

wi her by the miniature my husband con- 

int jn bis private desk, Ob, why has she 


come here? ” 
like her ?’’ Peroy Duvall in- 
; nS ytartive glance at his wife, when 
were once more alone. 
averted her face. 

“fhe will do as well as any one, I suppose,” 
she said, coldly, and pushed him away when 
he would have kissed her. i 

“The sooner I, am dead now the better, 

thought b . 
cand Mrs. “thrall was og Boe = 
with an expression tha 6 
— : * neither eoathed nor defied, 
y did the blue eyes search hungrily 
the brunette face whenever their owner ate or 


= she think I want to poison her? ” 
+ Mrs. Thrall, disdsinfully. ‘ I'd like 
to him, but I can't hate her. She's a 
if ever there was one. I love that 
oat hope he does, but I doubtit, poor thing. 
She deserves the love of a great deal better 
man than he is,” , 
“Once a flirt, nee a flirt,” they say.. 
is such & 
ee Davall bad certainly drawn an infer- 
ence flattering to himself from Regina Thrall 
coming to Davall-place. But the haughty 
woman very shortly undeceived him. 

Never by any chance did he get speech with 
her alone after that first evening. 

There was no lingering in the drawing-room 
after dinner ; no idling out-of-doors when there 
was the least chance of his joining her, 

The time spent out of her own apartment 
was passed almost exclusively in conscientious 
attendance upon the invalid wife. 

But the result of this certainly judicious 
course was neither an improvement in the 
husband’s temper nor the wife’s health. 
lillian Duvall faded hourly, Percy was 
so sour, and disagreeable, as a man only 

the power to be, both because he is the 
master of the house, and because men sulk 
while women talk it out. 

She was sad. Shelongedtodie. She loved 
her husband madly, and she hated Mrs, Thrall 

any words. But she was always 
and patient—kind to him, gentle to 


“She is an angel,” thought Regina Thrall. 
“I wish I had never come.” 

“Why doyouavoid meso? AmIaviper?” 
demanded Duvall, one day, of Mrs. Thrall, 
when he had caught her in the library, and 
Put his back against the door, 

"Have I done you the honour of avoiding 
you?” said Mrs. Thrall, contemptuously. ‘‘I 
Was not aware of it,” 

“You can speak like that to me? Have 
you really ceased to love me, Regina?” he 
said, darin; y. 

She laughed slightly. 

I don't think I ever really loved you,” she 
tid, carelessly. “I had lived a secluded life; 
waned & handsome face, I was romantic— 

at was all, I worshipped my husband—he 
ee taller than you, and much hand- 


Saha ang hin aside and let her pass, 
e 
ont of hic _— head as soon as she was 


7. Was & fool to come here,” she muttered. 
Fat ng all I've got, I'll go back where I 


And she meant it, 
called the went to her room, Mrs. Duvall 
The and she went in. 
invalid sat with her dinner untasted 
ae her, An unnatural whiteness, very 
waa from the delicate pallor of illness, 
Win Davall’s lovely face. 
Mrs, you Jock the door and come here, 
Thrall?” she asked, in clear, strange 


aed 





Mrs. Thrall did so, 

Lillian held toward her a slender, gold- 
stemmed wine-glass. It was filled with a rare, 
peculiar wine, especially ordered for her by 
her physician, 

“TI have thought for some time,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘that my fate was preparing. To- 
night I saw my husband drop something in 
my wine whea he thought I was asleep. Here 
itis. Which of us ought to drink it? 

Regina Thrall’s very lips were ashen, her 
eyes dilated with horror. 

She fell on her knees before the sick 
woman. 

‘*You think your husband has tried to 
poison you. Idoubtit. What you saw him 
put in your wine was probably something the 
doctor ordered. He did love me once, Mrs. 
Duvall, or I thought so. I acknowledge that 
I loved him—that I came here from a desire 
to be revenged upon him ina sense, I wanted 
to show him that I could live without him. 
It was a paltry, miserable, wicked idea; I 
wish now 1 had stayed away. But I will stake 
my own life on your husband’s honesty and 
truth. I am ready to drink this glass of wine 
in proof of my belief that he could not pos- 
sibly do anything so dreadful as you fancy.” 

Lillian Duvall looked at her a momeat. 

** Will you ring that bell? Will you send 
for my busband?”’ 

Mrs, Thrall rang the bell. 

As Percy Duvall came in, smiling, hand- 
+ debonair, it was Mrs. Thrall who met 


‘* Your wife knows that we were lovers once. 
She thinks you have tried to poison her. She 
is ill, and has her excuse for any whim. What 
did you put in her wine?” 

She had stepped outside, 

He smiled and frowned at the same moment. 

“TI put nothing in her wine but what the 
doctor ordered.” 

‘Tf that is the truth, come in and take it 
yourself,” 

“Twill, Iam a selfish fellow enough, but 
I am not a murderer.” 

**T hope nob,” said roomy calmly, ‘“‘ Come 
in and drink it, if you dare do it.” 

He walked in, and took the glass from his 
wife’s hand, kissed her, then drank it. 

Well, nothing happened. Davall sat and 
— at his wife, and now and then kissed 

er. 

‘*T have not tried to kill you. Iwas once 
engaged to Mrs. Thrall. She was Regina 
Laines then. Bat I love you. You are the 
only woman I ever did love,” he said, tran- 
quilly. 

That was the end. Mrs. Thrall went away. 
She was not so bad a woman as she may seem, 
bat somehow the rumour went out that she 
had tried to kill Mrs. Duvall, and such ru- 
mours are bad fora woman. That is always 
the way. H.C, P, 








Socran Tact.—Presentable folk are to be 
prized, especially as there are many people in 
this world possessed of sterling virtues, of 
fine talents and excellent capacity who are not 
worth as much powder as would blow them 
up for social purposes. In a roomful of com- 
pany they never know what todo next. You 
introduce them to a stranger, and they sit and 
look at the new acquaintance like Darwin in- 
vestigating the origin of species, without any 
attempt at that small talk which floats the 
boat of conversation, or at least they are 
totally unprepared to find or “ any pleasure 
of the lighter sort. Presentable people, on the 
contrary, are quite delightful. he chief 
reacon of their being pleasant is that they 
recognise their obligations to make themselves 
agreeable. They know how to sit or stand and 
move about, when to advance opinions, and 
how to acquiesce in or differ from those of 
others without making too serious a matter of 
either ; and, above they have easy and 
graceful modes of salutation and adieus, which 
are so important in giving first and last im- 
pressions to strangers, 





LOVE-IN-A-MIST. 





An azure flower on a slender stem, 

Grass-like blades that bristle and twist 
Like lances guarding a diadem : 
These are the signs, if you follow them, 

By which you will know it : Love-in-a-mist. 


Did the boy-knight Pelleas, all forlorn, 

Led in leash by a lady’s wrist, 
When thrust from her castle-gates with scorn, 
Or fleeing maddened before the morn, 

Sow it, [ wonder : Love-in-a-mist. 


What maiden sweet as a rose in bud, 
Half-donbting the truth of the lipsthat~ 
kissed, 
Walking alone in a sorrowful mood, 
Found it blowing in field or wood, 
And so sweetly named it : Love-in-a-mist, 


But something it needeth, I know right welk 
A drop of dew on its blue, I wist. 

Was it a tear that flashed and fell 

From my lashes then? I will not tell, 
If tis found in the heart of Love-in-a-mist, 








OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 


—o— 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


*t How pale you look, dear. Aren’t you well?” 
aeked Sir Lionel that night as they sat a 
dinner. 

**Quite well, thank you,” she answered 
hastily ; ‘it is only the heat,” 

‘'It certainly is very hot, still I think that 


would hardly account for your extraordinary~ 


pallor, Let mesend for Bainbridge ; I should: 
like you to see him,”’ 

‘No, no,” she said again, nervously twisting~ 
her lace handkerchief round the slender hands 
lying on her lap; “it is nothing, really no- 
thing. I simply feel a little languid from the 
heat. I shall go for a stroll in the park after: 
dinner, that will refresh me.” 


“Very well, my love. I will accompany~ 


— Bat, mind, if you don’t get your roses 


ack in a day or two I shall insist upon your~ 


seeing the doctor.” 
“ Yes.” 


‘¢ Perhaps the smell of the oils and paints- 


may have overcome Lady Molyneux,” sug- 
gested O'Hara quietly, who sat at the Cl 
attired as usual in faultless evening dress, 
looking, to all outward appearances, exactly- 
the same as usual, save for gleam of eemeran 4 
passion in his brilliant eyes. 

“ Perhaps so,” agreed the baronet. “I sup- 
pose the smell is not over pleasant in this hot 
weather?” 

“No, very unpleasant. It would be ad- 


visable, I should think, to give up the sittings - 


for a few days, until she recovers somewhat,” 
he continued calmly, for he saw that she was 
terribly agitated and distressed, and wanted to 

leave her in peace for a few days, knowing 
that if she became ill or hysterical that it 

would probably upset his plans and oblige him 

to leave the Hall, which wasexactly what he did- 
not want todo. ~ 

‘* Yes, I think so. What do you say to it, 
Maggie?” 

“Yes, yes, by all means,” she answered, 
looking at her husband, but never glancing at 
the face of the other, which seemed to be now: 
g0 full of menace and triumph. 

“ Very well then, that is settled, You will 
have a week’s holiday, O'Hara. How will you 
spend it?” 

‘t Fishiag,”’ replied the artist. ‘‘ You know 
it is a favourite pastime of mine.” 

‘* And of mine also. We will have some rare 
sport together.” : 

** Yes,” echoed Terence, sardonically, “‘some 
rare sport.” . 

And then he left the table, and throwing & 
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light coat over his evening suit, he sauntered 
down through the park tothe. Dower House, 
and looked up at the dusky barced wiadows of 
the old Rest, and smiled to think how be had 
gained the knowledges of this Molyneuxs’ 
secret, which knowledge gave him such power 
over the woman who hat rejected nis- dis- 
honourable‘ love witt’ ssora and contempt: 

He dit not attempt to goin; he kuew that, 
in all probability,, Nancs.woald recognize him 
ag the man who had so-coolly walked: up. into 
the gun-room that autuma day, nearly two 
years ago, and plied her with ber favourite 
whiskey, and learnt: from her whilé.she was 
muddled with the fiery spirit all that there 
was to learn. There was nothing,more for 
him to know. Hs wa3.aware that the secret 
had been carefully kept from Lionet Moly- 
neux, and that if it. were revealed to him tne 
shock and horror of the.revelation would ‘drive 
him mad, causs him to become an inmate. of 
the quaint house which for several hundreds 
of years past had. been the home of those. of 
bis lackle:s ancesturs who had been afflicted 
with the family malady, The game was ia his 
own hands, and he determinuea.to play it. He 
had gone away. to Russis.after hia discovery, 
knowing, that his revenge would wait—the 
blow fall all the morecrasningly on his victims, 
whea they hact-lived-and-loved a listle longer ; 
and now he laughed, as ne looked at tae time- 
worn). bouse—adresdfinl, mirtulvss laagh—to 
think how titey lay ia the hollow of his hand, 
aud how he could crush’ them, laying waste 
their lives, makiog them barrea, desolate, hope- 
forsaken, unendurable. 

Maggie crept to her husband's side as Terence 
left.toe.room, and.kneeling dowa,, laid her 
aching hed ou his breast, while the baronet 
threw.- his. arm. rouad, her, and pressed. her 
closely to him ; fer aw&ilethay, ramxined thus 
logked in. .e3ch obaer's. acm, and then-he ssid 
tendaecly,,.‘‘ Poar. liggle,. woman, ..yow. do: see 
overcome to-nighsz.’” 

‘Yes, I feat vary tired,’ she, anawared 
faintly; lougiag, to- reliever the, agony, of, her 
hears. by, a. bazst of sons, and tell) bim, all hor 





troubles. 

Bat..she dazad mot, for his sake she dared. 
net, bue-mast c-urs.down, the feacaaad mis- 
givings, aad oatragad, prida,.and appaac ocala: 
and.collesiad,; waile every vein theobbady to 
burating,and-evary. pales beat with-qaickened 
forgay a8-.6a% thousesof; tas,iavaisthathhad 
been offered her, aad of her pawerlessaeaa. to 
resent it, or drive from her home aad praasnce 

Maan who. had offered. it, and waomsae 
feared 80-dasp rately; 

“Yoa,mast-beighten ug,. or, I shall have.to 
take. you away,” Coatiouad Sic Lioa-l, atcar:a 
pense, ‘' You want-the.blow.of salt. beeezes 
te, bung the colour back to your,cheeks,”’ 

“ We—we—calda.sgp,” shetaliered,; “ with 
—Myz, O Haca—hare,”’ ; 

* Ob, yea, we coald ;’. answered:her, huaband 
lightly. ‘“ Wa could explain to hiathe state 
of thaease, aud leave him ware, ia possessioa, 
till ong;retara,..S if. yoadiceta:go for a weal 
or tendays.. wil make our, ap lozies to him, 
and.we will start.to-morrow;”’ 

‘No, thauks,” she replied slowly, feeling 
thateke dare no}tey to espapa feo.a tha close: 
companionship: ofthe man. who was.so. dia. 
tastetabto-her, though sie longed for it as the 
PRavasPia s dark callloags for tho oeery sua- 
light, the cagad bird for freedom, the.wearg 
World+wara goal for rasqand pssea; “it ig ned 

rr ll ~~ 

** Very, well, love,, just:as you please,” he 
said ia.bismenel, goods temperad ae Will, 
ypeowne outfor adittle now, oc are youstoo 

“No, F should like a stroll,” and.go'ting a 
shawlshs -tarev. ityover. hea bare aaa 7 
lean‘ng on his arm went ou; to tre gaxden 
flooded wit silvyeoy monatigat,. whece tne ait 
was heavy with. te, perfame ot the 8 wWeet- 

Seented. flowenss andvbalmy:as, the breeas: of 
southera climes, 

_ Pae-blae heavens were,studded with twink. 

ling stars ‘each on its golden throng,” a. 
naghsingnla was, singing, in the larch spinuey, 








the alder trees waved their. thickly-mantled 
branches, aad threw grotesque shadows on Lug 
trim. sward, and over all was the beamty-of thie 
midsummer night, 

“ Are you better?” asked the Baronet, after 
awhile, wuea hashand and wife had‘stood for 
some time listening.to tne thrilling notes,of 
the songster, anddrinking in the loveliness.of - 
earth and sky, 

“ Yes, muck belfer, thanks, I shall. bagquita 
myself to-morrow.’ 

Bat she was not, nor for many morrows. 
Shs stroveto subdue her feelings, aud appeared 
outwardly calm, yet there was a norrible dread 
on her, an intangiblefear. She fel that some- 
thiag awful was going to happen, though she 
kaew, not, what, for wm-her exemy’s brilliant 
evil face she read misohi 

He, waa scrupolously polite. to her bafore 
others, though he cast aside the society mask: 
sometimes, when they, were alone,and let her 
ses the devilry that lay beneath. And occa- 


sionally they were alone, for-the sittings ware |- 


resumed, and she found .it was-not \poasible 

always. to. have, some one in the studio, and 

then he .would torsare her by bitter. jibes, and~ 
significant inausndoas,.ani-woald bend over 

her while he acrauged;the dtapsriasa, and look 

straight] down. into..her eyesy aad she would 

shiver and. tremble, and then remain motion: 

lees as a bird fascinated by.a-snake., She 
dared not resent hig .coudust, or, appear to 

notica.that some. dags ha hardly pgt.a single 

brashfal.of paintou the canvas, and dawdled 

over the pictare to prolong the sittings which. 
he kne:7 were so.1.any hours of agaay to. her; 

for had she not heraglf told him that he need, 
noé.barry ovar it, or leave the Hall’soan, and 
he had reminded hon: of it.one.day, when.ia 

her distress she vontured.to exgostulate with 

him! 

‘* Why shoald Tharry,2 Good: work.always 

takes time, and your ladyship. was. kind 

enough tosay thatt might take.my own time 

over it.” 

“ Yea, yes, but+-you have been .se long,, if— 
ough’ to bs fiaished—now” 

“ Perhapa it ought, yet:you see it isn’t, and 
won't be tor some tite, so, yon..nerd: not 
trouble, yourself onthat score.. I haveranother 
task to accamplish befaral go,” and he looked 
ab her ad.he spoke with such an expression in 
his eyes that,ska shudders and quaked, feel. 
ing that her punishment for having forsaken. 
him. was.comiug fastand surco;.and that thexe 
would be no.escape for her,, 

Hé would strike,at.her, sha dene w,, thraugh , 
the. man, who, wag,.deagrer to.ber than life it- 
self, and strike secretly, in the dark; she 
would ba. po-wecless ta avert.the, blow, and-bhe 
angeish, of the. t &.toLl on her,.. She. 
grow daily paler, thignuer;. hax, once marry, 
voices took a pitenas ring, her violet .eyea ware ; 
aloaly of; tecros, like,.that.ia the eyes of a 
hanted-stag bronght to bay b7 the. ernal 
hounds, and seaing no escape, the mobilé lips 
drooped ; yet O'Hara, as he looked at the beau- 
tifal face, sa white+sa worn—so. ueautterably 
sead,. {eli no. pity,.noremorse,, Ha loved her 
with » sortof, vile,.wild pasaion, bat he loved; 
his, revenge. more,,. He, bad put bis,. hand to, 
the plough;;tiere.was, no turning back, and he 
waat on—oa.tidcain.the peace and, bappinesa. 
of the mag, waa, all, npuaatine, Haren, 
him, his band. ia feicndship's clasp, and. wal- 
c waed: hica searmly to: his howe, 

Day bdy:day SirLionel grew .to like his seeret, 
enemy besten. Ths Iciseaman exented all. his, 
wouderial pawara of .fascination,, brought ,his, 
strong. wilj,to. baar. onthe weaker one ofthe; 
baronet, aad .swayed,.and ioffuegead> him 
preity well as, he plesaed., Hitherto. Lionel 
Molyneuxad baea.an abateaious man, taking, 
only a glags or two of. tight. wine.at his dinner, 
his mother hayiag,brouvat hin, up to. prefer 
water, as tha, dogiora told ber,that strong wine, 
would. probahhy affect his. reason, and be.de- 
cidedly.bat fox, higa. 

Terence kaawthis, and, basing a hard drinker, 
himself, he se% ta work, ta iaduce his heat .to 
dotikewise, Gradually, he. managed to make, 





hin sit longer and longer over. his . wine after, 


dinner, and take deep libations of heady port 
and' strong brown sherry; with ‘some 
of Moselle and champagas, finishing with’y. 


petite verre-ot Chartreuse, Aqua'a*Oto, or toms 


‘other liqueur. 


The result of this was invariably's vittenp: 
headache for Molyneux the followi i 
which nothing seemed, to relieve sa ; 
quist in a darkened room; which’ quiethe en 
seldom allowed tv enjoy~ By his kind tring: 
who would rouse him up, and “revo 
brandy and soda, a remedy whic : 

“ pains‘in his head after thie first fitifp- 


By degrees the baronet lost -muct OF the 
snuny brightness of ‘His‘marmer. Héhétag 
nervous, irritable and peprenees + gn 
seeing the uncertain 1 _ in his ‘eyes an} 
the. trembling of his thin white hands fu 


that, the time had’’come for: him “ty pia: 


hia trump card; aud” try to~ overthrow ey, 
tirely his rival's reason. 

‘* What place is.that?” he agked, one 
with well simulated ‘curiosity, when, after » 
night of heavy; pity, the two- mer strolleg’ 
peti park, to let the fresh" air btéwog- 
their heated brows. 

“The Dower House?” answered ‘hts’ com 
panion, without lifting his eyes~ my 
ground, on whichthey were moodfly tien” 


“Oh! Anything if patedgeban ir 

“ Vary little, L.think., [fsa rat 
place.” 

~~ Any pictures ?.” 

iT ew. he 


“ Lshauld like to see, then, We mighty 
there now.’” 

“ Yas, if you like,’” assented tite otter: in- 
differently, little. khowtog he-was goitg4 
fate; and together the two men , 
the quaiht garden, bright with its ¢ 
summer. fldwers, and, the artist}, seizi the 
bronzs handlé,, gaye, a terrifit- * whith 
made the bell clang again, and that aifent 
echoes of tha pice, , 

* Nébody. are ?”* remarked ‘O* Hira, =f 
another pall, which’ was; unanswered, ; 
a betber try if‘wa can gef in at*the otter 


They. went round, there, and; to his'joy, tit 
massive door yielded to’ his, touch, ants rar 
back. , Old Nance. had’ evidantly, forpotten# 
look if, when she hid*gone on her- errant h, 
Wingfield. 

‘*Qgeer_ place,;” he observed,.as hy enter 
tle panelled drawing-room, and; for appem 
anees sake, stadied the, Watteau copies, 
tending to be muthdbterested ih thy ' 
of. the. “ Ladies of the oid’régims;””* 

“ Gay Cavaliem,” and the rare wihis 
pe ve the right,sort’of abode for an artist,” 

Yeu,” 

“ What's up.above?”” He denen toe 
reached the faat of the, timesblaakaned tap: 
case, 

‘‘Letsof rooms, You oan go, and seg”, 

‘Yaa willieome top 7” ; 

* Yes, if'you want mo.” 







' “Of course I want you; wha eles Game 
‘plain.co well all, the my aig of eg 


“ Mysteries?” repgakedSir Liguel,, 
know there were any.’” 

“ Dido's yon. really 7: Wity, }hisve heardel 
sorts pt nieaP en teen 

“T haven't. ut then Tmustac 
that I know next tonothing abaut the 

The baronet spoke weary: ana, wird 
dall pain at his bead, and the ‘bibod? 
his temples like hammers. 

‘You ought to improve your, acy aaliiae 
then.” 

‘* T suppose so;”’ 

“ Dingy - looking bedrooms,’ ost 
O'Hare, passing dowa the lang ogerida ™ 
wards the green biiza door. 

‘* You,” assented the other, abwently, foto 
ing him dowa.the short, daxk passage, 814 
through the second door,, 

“ And this is.diagy too,” and thet 
ag.he- spoke, eyed“his yictiin ge 
effact the unmistakable agpect..ct stim 1008 
would have on him. 
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« Yes—very: Why—what is it meant for? | that you are a little—just a little—too fond of | noticed, with many a sharp pang at heart, that 
1% looks like @ room in a mad-house.” whiskey, that you would drink, with» any | her husband was.an altered man. 

That is a just exactly what it is, Your | stranger who offered you drink, andithat»you He was gloomy,and’ silent, never smiled or 


t here when they go-mad.” 
pepe a oy achaad” ejaculated. Six-Lionel. 
« When. ser: gevmead;”’ repeated his com- 


Bitbatwhat do you mean?” asked 
oan. pallor spreading over his 


ee when they become 
‘pion juno eins do in.every other 













his and | hing -his:hb ac . ife 
seemed ‘itaoshi ta: reel from him in- that 
moment of , in view of that frightful 
fate, that awfu doom, trom which there-was 
nogscape. He was paralyzed—stunned with 
horror. It had come on him so suddenly, 
without a word of warning, It seemed to his 
disordered brain, already inflamed with strong 
ory Spa the clateh of Nemesis was.on him, 
he was mead+-maad;! and a groan.of titter 
pg a his ea quivering lips— 
4 groan that was swéct-ag honey. to. tha man, 
fiead; wha stood w ig his viebim 
ray. Ye bel cnpaiy so one a 
rm oc ge ge red 9 ent 
seet ote as him..with devilish, di ight, j 
ee hgar & the anguish he. had ‘suf- 





atoned dar, 
ape eae work is this? ny pice harsh, 
cbnaetibele, behind, hig, and turning he, 
saw Nanpe,witls hor, panthouseof coarse straw, 


covering her scanty em g ae her deopyset | t 
gugrily, ly Whe: be ya doin’ hera, 


are place, my good womgy,”’ 
”) 

"ia ye hagbriet.te maister hése, to speer 

haw certaimdy., accompanied, your. master 


‘Nin! ye ha telt:him wha’ ye ken?” 
a him what?, I don’t . understand 


wala mon, Ye ken. weel; wha’ I 
oan ken yerane;te paintiy’ laddie that 
lang syne to’ make me. faithless;te. my 
_ ash te.) 
qnsenge, dame.” 

‘Na, na, I ken ye, tha my head wharled’} 
Jay, e's: yehagien me... I'd ken 
J and,ViL tell.my lady, aboot. ye 

and ye cea ways.” 
hadyise you,.ta,” said O'Hara 


‘lage d on hisishonlder,. ‘* Lools up;. 
likte.this,/’ 


“| Taoment’s peace till I lose my reason —beconnes, 


are frequently: intoxicated.” 
“ It's false,” snapped the old croneyher eyes 
ane fiercely; “its a blethering, choekin 
‘*T can:prove that it is notjandfit you arex 
insolent: shall certainly ithiat a moray 
trustworthy person be f ‘aguematodian off 
the Rest, And — 0) audk fexeltt:me some ¥ 
water, and: be quick abontiiti’ 
“ Yon. 6 is time ye Imiktitta:t’ ae 
storing there, Doited tikes. He'll: never mair 








Mialyneux, rouse yourself;”” said\O’ Hamay, 









“ Don’t thinkiabduteitit! Hbe.canI help 
thinking-about it?” Tita-dittedbof it-willibeon 
me night: and day. LT sltall never haveme 
insane till my brain is steeped in a darkne- 
worse than déath,” and he covered his ashy 
face with his hands and groaned aloud. 

** ¥ou ara looking: at: the worst,side, of.tihe 
affair. Probably you will be all right if you 
don’t brood over it and gice way to melan- 
choly féncies.” ’ 

‘Thstis jast it. I shall'not-be able-to2keep- 
from; brooding over. it;” 

Well; you must-try not to, if ft'is only for 
the sake of your. wife and child,” counselled’ 
the: » bypoorite, 

!- Yes; Poor Maggie; poor Meggiex It’ 
will” be a terrible blow. for~ her when slie 
knows.’” 

* But she mugtnot -know,” ‘said’ the other; 
quickly, “ Sarely you would ‘not disturb ‘her’ 
ieee by telling’ her~sach a thing-as 


‘*NO; not ifstta dopsn’t know italready.” 

‘Of course she doesn't know it. Howcould 
she??? demanded O'Hara, telling the untruth’ 
bole nee tte own ends : 

“TL don’t kaow, I can’t think: Everything 
ssems to be chaotic itt my brain,’ replied Sir 
Lionel, wearily, as he struggied to his: feet; 
and” prepared to leave the place: which most 
likely was fated. to: ba his home inthe future: 

Naturally it‘would bejust now, Buttake 
my ad¢icaand let no one-guess that-you have 
os the family secret; least of all your 
wifé.” 

And then, as.they went slowly back through 
the park and woodland to the Hal), the Jadas, 
on whoge arm the unfortunate: youvg baronet 
' lent, exerted all his:powers:of persuasion, and 

indticed'him at last to-_pramise to keep silent; 
and so the dread‘seoret that he had discovered: 
was locked away im his breast; and-he brooded 
over it'silently, uttering not a word’axbout it to 
;any living soul, 


laughed, avoided~ rather than sought her 
society and that: of their child; muttered and 
talked to himself*in:a queer: way; and in nis 
eyes was a. broodingcare, a dark. shadow, a 
myaterious look that.abe could-not fathom or 
understand, but which made ‘her uneasyy and 
ftliof dread. Av fear Wasi) om her 
dealyi an awful fsa, which not pat 
intowords,: but which ma rtare. 


“ Where, when: the: titi anitle 
Do they go for: tomtrne:?~ Whierere 
Plantithorns, s a jeweky: 

Ah, notin ‘tte Aah: nots thitame. 


The racks of earthiand the 
Ate weak as foamon the 

In-the heart:is preyyfor t 
Wiios 


-orneifychearts, not hand” 






, She feltishe-waa:.“ ‘She 
would gladly have. in ; 
thia: i j e 
—simply unbearable. apy. ie 
A, Cans tana 
ee head oudi‘ldnied! | hensien—lest.her: husbandshould bepoue: ic- 
pemes & bi day eiad nigha bythe 
ying fear. “ag ’ r "a r ‘iii he 
46 i g pat Ys 
eerie OR aro | epee tions ee 
“Donit'think aout it,” advised Térenge;,| andwtay: wi lt goitie-hh: meaigee ta, 
if] cooll ys France; but: heelindy neg teak iNin- amet 9: 
furious manner, aadevael aiteiioas, 


that she:did not -dave-toraguedtiobitieg s-s.an 
waited, wearing ont braiiead mind, forthsend 
which she: feared was not far off. 

It was quite a relief to-her when nntty 
autumn arrived, bringing with it Henrico 
Clifford, who came for a shot at the phea- 
santa, 

For a while his bright young face and plea- 
rant manners brought a ray of suashine to 
the» Hall,’ and: Maggie’ félé happier, and leas 
deserted’ and isolated than she had of late; 
but O'Hara, who: wassjeslous, with» savage 
bitter jealousy of the- handsome Italian, saw: 
his way: to’ planting-yetanother thorn ia: tae 
heart-of the man hehated; with the whale 
intensity of his fervid/nature; and began to 
whisper hideous lise inte the: burenes's ears: 
about: ths friendship» whieh exisced beeen’ 
Henrico and ’hie beaeti fit hostess. 

Had’ Lionel: Molyneux been in “his right 
mind te: would: hevesesuted the -raenm notion : 
of Maggie caring fér:’acy manieave hitoself, 
hut he-was nots an@ his reasany already tot ter- 
ing on ifs threne; was-overtarodds by ttigiia- 
sidious: witivpers of) the Judas: to-whem- he 
listened,’ 

“T go now;” said O'Haray ‘and leave-vow 
alone to guard your fame and honeny, Iheve 
warned you; so be watehfaly Dow't Iéave. 
them-aloue, Who knows thas childemay nop: 
ba-yours;” 

“ Dooki” he continued; pointing at the ter-: 
race, up and down which young Olintoniand 
Maggie were strolling, talking earoestly) for 
he was telling her that/ere the year was over 
he-would beable to bring hie-bride to England, 
through the liberality of his brother, wnohad 
rade him a larger allowance, “ Look; they 
appear to like each others society marvelonsly 
well) If 7'werein your place T‘shoald “turn 
her lover out of the house.” 

‘‘No, no,’ cried’ the wretched, maniac, 
“not her lover—not her lover.” 

‘*Yea, her lover;” ‘repeated Terence: with 


With the, ugmosh:sang froid, knowing he had 
bet,under his thumb, oe 
b. L.dinna doot ye, wad likit. better 


Uber 


i T decidedly Shin i it would be better for 


emphasis, ay he strode down tho steps and 
got into the doy-cart’ which*was to tase:him 
to Inchfeld station’en ~oute-for the continent. 

‘* Don’t deceive-yourself with vaim hopes. It 
is ag I gay.’ 


CHAPTER XXIXx. 
A CRUCIFIED HEART, 


eee 25 ea & E885 





Why,mon.:. Gauna ye say why?” 
“Recause,..if you. say a single word of my 
teeing een here to any. living ‘soul Laball 
under the painful neoessity of telling Lady 


Molyneux that yon,.axe nob to be trusted, 


Mxccrenever knew of the-visit her husband 
had paid to the Dower House, Dame Twer 
ton’s tongue was’ tied by fear of disurissal, 
O'Hara Kept his own-counsel, so there was'no 


“ Given him something tothinkabout.now,” 


he reflected as he drove off! 


And he had‘indeed; 
With a restless glitter in-hiy eyes {Tional 








T oue. to tell her; bat ftom-~ that: time she 


Molynenx: watched the-couple pacisg up and 
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[‘‘1r YOU SAY A WORD OF MY HAVING BEEN HERE, ISHALL TELL LADY MOLYNEUX YOU ARE NOT TO BE TRUSTED.”] 


down the moss-grown terrace, while O’Hara, 
feeling that he had done his work, drove on 
. He had nothing to stay for longer ; 
Maggie was not ready or willing then, whatever 
she might be in the future when tried by sor- 
row loneliness, to fly with him ; the latent 
doom of his race was on the unhappy baronet. 
He had gained his desire, and why should he 
stay longer at the hall, which was anything 
bat a merry place now that dull care had 
spread its wings above it, especially when 
boon companions and fair women awaited 
him in Paris, ready to welcome him with open 
arms, and in whose reckless, dissipated society 
he might forget, for a time at least, how bace 
and degraded he had become, drown in the 
wine-cup that longing for the impossible, that 
bitter regret for what might have been ? 

» quite unconscious of the fierce eyes 
that watched her, went on chatting with 
Henrico, listening to his plans for the future, 

into all his hopes and fears, making 

, giving advice, shaking off for a 
few brief moments the deadly fear that op- 
pressed her. 

**O’Hara has made a long stay,” remarked 
Clinton, as he saw the dog-cart go down the 
avenue. 

“Yes, very long,” 

‘*Ts your portrait finished ?’’ 

“Yes, and thank Heaven it is,” she added 

herself 


*‘And Jack's? bat I have seen that, and 
“now it is. How wonderfully like your son 
and heir it is! One could almost imagine it 
was the child himself sitting on the cushions 
looking at you with his grave eyes.” 

** Yes, Mr. O'Hara is wonderfully clever.” 

“Yet a slow painter. Is he not?” 

“I think so, He was a long time over my 

it, Iam glad it is finishei,” and she 
ved a sigh of relief. 

** Yes, I should think so, 


Doing model is 
not a pleasant occupa’ 


tion,” 


“Very unpleasant,” rejoined Maggie, with 
emphasis, thinking of those dreadful hours 








she had spent face to face with her enemy, 

and feeling a load lifted cff her heart as the 

dog: cart disappeared in the distance bearing 

— away, and a sense of joy permeate her 
ip 

Her joy, however, was not of long dura‘ion. 
An hour later she tock little Jack to say good- 
night to his father, as he always did before 
they went to dinner. She found him sitting in 
the library, with bis head resting on bis hands, 
still wearing his grey tweed suit, 

“Li, dear,” she said, gently, for somebow 
or other she bad grown to fear him a little of 
late, “the first bell has rung. You won’t be in 
time for dinner if you dcn’t go and dress 
now.” 

“ Dinner,” he repeated, mechanically, lift- 
ing his bead and glaring at her witha terrible 
expression on bis haggard face, ‘ What 
dinner?” 

‘Our dinner, love,” she said, still more 
gently, crushing down the sense of uneasiness 
she experienced as she looked at him, but 
determining to send for Mr. Bainbridge on the 
morrow and consult him about her busband, 
as the peculiarity of his manner was 
striking. 

“Why do you call me love? ” he demanded, 
with a suppressed pings 

**Because you are dear. to me,” she 
answered, pressing little Jack convulsively 
against her breast in her agitation. 

** Not as dear as others—not what another 
is to you,” he rejoined, savagely, keeping his 
eyes on her face. 

** Dearer than anyone else, Li,’ she said, 
with a sob, for her terror was mastering her, 
and she was fascinated by the awfal expres- 
sion of the handsome face before her. 

“ You lie!’’ he shouted, furiously, rising to 
his feet and shaking his hands in the air, 
“You lie, infamous woman !” 

“Darling, hush, be calm!” she exposta- 
lated, trembling from head to foot. “* You are 
all the world to me, you——" 

* You lie!” he repeated. “ Go tell that to 





the man you care for, to the man" who has 
perilled his soul for the love of you.” 

**T care for no one bat you, husband, In- 
deed—indeed—I don’t.” 

‘* Madame, you are mistaken,” he said, with 
a sudden change of manner, and an elaborate 
politeness. “I drink confosion to your lover, 
the man who has robbed me of you,” and 
seizing the decanter he poured ont a full 
tumbler of brandy, and tossed it off before 
she could prevent him. ‘*Why do you bring 
that thing here? that gnome, that imp from 
the lower regions?” he demanded, looking at 
the child she held in her arms, eve 

‘*I_brovght—our boy—to say good night, 
she faltered. a 

“Our boy. Ha! ha! that is fine. Our 
boy. He is none of mine, Go, take him to 
his rightful father to be caressed.” ae: *s9" 

“ Lionel, what do you mean?” she gasped, 
a sickening fear creeping over her, for she 
knew that the man before her, with the 
wild, lurid glare in his dark eyes, was for 
the time a dangerous lunatic. 

“Mean, madame? Is my meaning 80 
obscure that you do not understand? Take 
it away or I'll kill it—I’ll kill it! ” he went cn, 
with another shout. ‘ 

“How hot it is,” he continued, a [minute 
later, dragging at his cravat, “‘I am suffooa- 
ting ” 


** Come to our room, Li,’’ suggested M A 
a with terror, “you will be 

ere,” 

He made a step towards the door, and she 
hoped he was going into the hall, where she 
knew the men-servants would be at that 
time to help her, but she was mistaken. 

With a cunning smile he drew back, whis- 
pering,— : 

“No, no, Not there, not there, To the 
river ! to the river! There I shall be cool, 
and dashing past her as she tried to ber 
his way he flung open the window and 
sprang out on the terrace. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOVELET?! F,) 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEA. 


==? Q ‘ome 


CHAPTER I. 


Aovety morning in July, bright and sunny, 
the waves lapping lezily on the h at Quarr 
Abbey, alittle village in the Isle of Wight—tbat 
pe of England so dear to every English 

and lass who can explore its beauties in 
the holiday season, 

The sea is looking one shimmer of liquid 
diamonds as it ripples in the soft, fluttering 
simmer biceze languidly to the glistening 
sandy beach 

On the opposite coast is Osborne, its towers 
and gables flashing in the sunny rays ; the 

tower rearing its stately head above all 
others to mark the flight of that enemy to 

- d, Time, with its brazen hands as if to 

“These hills, cliffs and rocks, depend upon 
me, I am the great arbiter ef their destiny, 
ue the indicator of the beginning and 


Tripping down the. steep cliff comes a 
rope clad in a crimson cloak and turban of 
the same silken fabric ; her eyes are gleaming 
andisparkling ; her lips are parted with a hap 
smile a8 she stands for a brief moment je 
ing in the beautifal scene. 

All is quiet, no one is astir yet,” she says, 


; ars ba of her buff-coloured slippers, 


Po up her mantle paddles her ros 
among the sea weed and slippery sand, 
th 8 every now and then to examine a 
like or piece of fantastic sea-ribbon as it lays 
aie ers in cones and patches; little baby 
teation umes clinging tenaciously to it for pro- 


“Poor little mites!” she murmurs, “ You 
a weal very frightened to be cast here alone, 
stepyi im sme mothers and protectors,” 

Rg Cautiously eo as not to injure the 
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[BESCUED FROM A WATERY GRAVE.) 


fragile pink atoms. ‘* Now of all things you 
are the most miserable, for you will assuredly 
die in this sun before the tide returns tu carry 
you to your finny home. Ah, me! who’dbea 
fish divesting herself of her seignoir, snd cast- 
ing it in a cave behind her cleft in the rock, and 
standing by the margin of the glittering waves, 
her — ebony bair a rippling mass 
tumbling from her comb, her lovely symmet- 
rica] figure standingoutin bold relief in the well- 
fitting flannel bathing dress that reveals 
glimpses of a snowy, rounded neck, and ravish- 
ing ankles and tiny feet. 

another second she has dashed into the 
dancing rippling waters ; her rouned arms held 
held above her head, her delicate ankles glitter- 
in the waves. Now she is away likea flash, and 
only her little head can be discerned ; then she 
throws her white arms over her head, on one 
of which a massive gold band glitters as she 
casts herself on her back and lays, as it were, 
perfectly tranguil on the surface of the blue 
ocean, as if it were her natural element, trilling 
out in a fresh, girlish voice,— 


** Oh come with me, my love, and our fairy home 
shall be 
In the deep, in the deep, in the deep blue sea 


Stopping in her song to shake her damp 
hair that clung around her shoulders 
covered with sea-flowers and weeds, making 
her appear a very sea bride, some witching 
spirit of the vasty deep. 

“Tam Qaeen of the Soa,” she cries, “for all 
this is mine now. Who wonuld’nt come here 
early when the world is asleep? Why the sun is 
brighter, the sea a perfect bath of loveliness.” 

‘*Ts she a mermaid or a naiad?” says Tracy 
Leyton, a handsome young stalwart fellow, 
whose veins stand out like whipcord as he 
comes, towel in hand, ready to fling off his 
outer gear and breast the inviting waves, but 
held back with a feeling of awe as he takes in 
the tiny slippers that lay at the entrance of 
the cave, and the rich silk mantle that lies on 
the white chalk floor, evidently the sea 


beauty’s, “ What a darling little foot! Why it. 
is a veritable Cinderella’s, and how splendidly 
she swims ! If were not for these evidences of 
a feminine character I should certainly believe 
it scme spirit to lure me down into its fairy 
caverns.” 

He stands watching her with an anxious in- 
tensity, as the gr figure drifts farther and 
farther irom shore till she appears but a speck 
on the waters,” 

‘*Great heavens!’ he mutters, ‘‘ she seems 
drifting right out to sea. No woman could 
battle with the waves out in mid-ocean. Yes, 
she is in peril, She is either seized with 
cramp or hurt herself.” 

In another moment he dashed into the blue 
dancing waters and swam out to where the 
girl was battling for dear life, with white face 
and lips that are sending up a silent petition 
to the great Creator to spare her, to give her 
sufficient strength to r the shore. 

‘Oh it is so hard to die like this,” she 
moans, “away from all who love me, and my 
strength is failing fast. Oh, my foot ; the agony 
is more than I can bear. Surely there is some- 
body coming. Yes, there is help. Oh Heaven, 
thou hast heard my prayer.” 

“‘ Have courage. Keep up,” shouted Per 
Leyton in stentorian tones, as he cut thro 
the water madly. “I am coming; I willsave 


“ At last,” he says as he reaches the fast- 
sinking girl, and catches her round the waist 
with an iron grasp. ‘‘ What has befallen you? 
Are you hurt?” 

**My foot is sprained. Oh, the pain,” 
she gasps, sinking her little head on his 
shoulder and closing her starry eyes with a 
sigh of relief, while the long lashes quivered 
with the weight of pain-wrought tears that 
made her rescuer cleave through the waters 
with almost superhuman strength, clogged 
though he was by her clinging form. 

‘‘Thank Heaven, we are on terra firma ab 
last,” he says fervently, aa he runs up the 





beach with his lovely burden, who is ina - 
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conscious state, her hair hanging like a sable 
antle over his arms. 

He spreads his ulster in a corner of the cave 

and tenderly lays the girl down; and covers 





her with her silk wrap, then-examines the: 
injured “foot critioaliy, as one would who 
nndaretands SUTgeryy 








2 Doctomiliiy 
lowed ; he 


m- DOV 





‘You mushknew that} 


claim most impli - 

‘*'Then you are ti® new doctor,” she says, 
shyly, “that mamma was mentioning yester- 
day, who has taken the practice of poor old 
Mr. Parker.”’ 

‘* That is so,” he returns; ‘I am thaf most. 


‘of ‘mortals; ang ‘ ‘patient.is* a 
Geceanitie Beat Wallis cos tihiper ity His‘ 
pocket’ ateadl yy thie- ctier -dowm hefore~ 
che-rosy, féortiat wasnot‘Hurt? 

“Now a very ~ekiifaP  queen;’*' she says 
archly, “to go aud get into collision with’ a: 
baey-and! nearly ‘get “drowned® brt‘how-did 
youfiret’ see ‘me ?”” bitishing like a-carnation; . 
as-shie thoovht: i ber in and eenantineliees 

“T came to take a dip and was‘ai to~ 
thi? cave by: your shees amd°clogk, thén to, 
yourselff and wes abbut’to-wandér farther 
emey when I: saw somethitg’ had’ happened*+ 
the rest-yorr kitow.’” 

*“*Yes|” she says, “thit'-yow~ came: aqd’ 
saved my “lifé, for-1 know: ‘imost* have sank 
from *pain‘and ‘faintness’ in~another' moment.’ 
H6w strong you must bé;-and How-brave?’”* 

Spel?an- expression’ of dtlzht entered his~ 
fave at Her-words’of pratcée-thattéll’ upow his* 
ear like thé sweetest music; tualiny. ber eppear- 
bata featherweight in hisstrong arms, as he 
wended*hitway up- the cliffd, lis’ heart’ pul’ 
satitige with exquitite: emotiom ay He: felb ber 
sotfarmyatound” hit, her-fragraut*hreath on 
hif*cheek; her-rare beauty entitely be- 
witched him, and for~ttfafitet tithe in His tife 
he’ Knew-le-was ‘itv love with bis: darkeyed 
pasteny, and a mad itpalss seems to possess 

Tir token omwith his precious maid? 
of-the-seg, holding her close to his heart for 
ever-aud ever; never-to give her up. Ste seems 
tq-Hith -w:sweet* prize Heatowed by-tle> bitte 
dancing waters, cast as it were into his arms; 
all the passionate yearning of # man whose 
heagt‘liad’ neyer besn: ed went out to 
this, lévely~girl*that lay ly still and‘ 
tenetid, Ike a glorious: rose on his 


She ‘Imy- perféctly quiet in a sweet 
lgugonr, little dreaming of the thouglits her 
1 iS Was inspiring in the breast of. her 
handsome com 
was to him to 


heérripe lips. 


and ‘the temptation, it 
orbear suatchiog # kies, from 
She was not-awareof ber dan- 


gerous beauty, or she would never have lain so 
passively in his arms. 


procured a vehicle, and im: lese:thaa 


hour-the sweet invalid was in the arms/of-her: 
mother, the stately Lady Cressford, of Cress+ 
ford Cliase. 


the-eteep: cliff! 4 ? Realiy-dostor— 
3 ‘ftrgotsyour name-——’ 


: & 
‘aa i) - . A y¥i 1 
8 cate PEO oa pod'snitnings. . 
ie. Pe at > 


rewendi from his. purse- were. he- net: well: | 


on 
a 6 Saweict: 





When they reached the downs, Tracy soon 
half-an- 


‘* My darling: Zoe;’’ says Sir Oreresford,.an.-. 
i : r , ch. 
Tonlipdocter- oe get into su . 


i Leytony” replies Traey. 

“ Ads Leyton; ofcourse I anv immensely 
tefahand indebted to you, I am sure~ 

y Otessiordis-the same;: for: i Zoe 





mary 
kcale rs ee inetend: of 
chi © Be : £0) 
who would probably offér-me-; 


kind xpressions;. bus: 
ak y pour expr ; 
i@iregdiatyy therefore can lay no claim. 
mm désire to serve-you. 
ypawer). especially: 
practitioner ; 
; Peadly« needs a little 
attention, =f will hasten 
home and: send whatshe requires.’’ 


a 


ye ‘Ac sensible; practical young fellow,” says |. #*'T 
theBaronet when- Tracy. had:gone; ‘' hebeate| a-kin 


he’sa-proud- young 
spark, and seams ready to reser.t any form of 
patronage. We mustbe carefal how we ap- 
proach! himx Ataikevents:diwon't)lesasight of 
him; he has brought my pst back to me from a 
watery grave, and a Cressford never, forgets a 
service; and such ‘a'one as this-deservemall our 
gratitude.’ 

Tracy Leypon*soon reached’ tha Witlows, a 
\white~ cottage’ standing ix an old-tishioned, 
sweet smeHing garden; all tangits aud “patches 
of sweet briar, wild roses,-lavendér evertdating 
and‘ sweety peasy that ran> and ‘climbed’ tite 
\poreh’, even: rearing their sitpple old heads 
lcoquettishly between tit gloira de-dijon roses 
and starry jessamine covered the House, 

& wanie soft-voived eldtérly lady ~cpmesand’ 
gives ‘her-son atendér~kiss; this. giant; whom 
ishe has to tiptoe to reach; and'says,-— 

“Why; Tracy; you are a traant:!’ Breskinet, 
\is‘weiting for you ever. so and Sarah de- 
clares the trout;is'getting spoilt;; you’ will ‘be 
scolded dreadfully whiten she catches: you,” 

“{‘am-very sorry to inconvenience Sarah;’’’ 
hé-says, emilliny; “ ba busicess beiore piéa, 
sure you know, littie-motier; mite,” hasten- 
ing jitto: hiss and” commsnoing to com: 
-$ teee vow teilti taes, much’ to Mts. Layton’s 
8 


In another few minutes the boy in buttons, 
the::solitary, male ddmestic: in theo young 
doctor’s menage, is despatched tov theitshase 
with some, medicine, and then Tsaey races ap 
stairs. to change his attire, for a. more 
civilized one, before’ joining his mother at 
breakfast: 

‘*How fortunate: to get a patient at thie 
Gtange!” says'the good lady, “Iam quite 
curious to learn how. you became acquainted’ 
with them, You uever mentioned. it’ last, 
night, déar.” 

‘Ah! mother, you liave the trua spirityof" 
eT re Nammrauentlingoad hamoptady, 
«Well, as-I can see you are dying to know. all 
about it I’wilftelryou. Tithe first place, I 
never knew the inmates of the Coase until a 
short Hour back, and’ probably never should,. 
bat. Sir Arthur Cressford’s only child went,out 
bathing, and strack her foot’ ageiust a horrid. 
buoy, thatisat-high tide unperseivable, and 


enough to be on the spot, and seei 


tive; I have:told»you all.” 


hisimother, ‘ Poor cuild, she mig 
her: lifé, and: theironly:child, you 
ventaresome 


Dear me:l poor: dear child, how 
here;: for: they: 
attended 


beard ever -be-so: 
twenty-fonr hours-ago, ti 


‘Yo Dam 


* Somehow. the 
to 
damask: cr 


to. hide..thex ravages oft timmer Om 
whereas-it-js only plueced. there- 
Sarah: to 


bright:carpets-and. chairs for:isa 


away. ‘' Why; everything was- bri 
and obnoxious crumb-clotb. 
ss ; 


at 





‘Forgive me, little mother, for 
tempered bear, 


best,” he retarns 


woman in the world, 


sets to wondering whai kind of a 
whom her son rescued. 


everything,’ 


lady, 
What? 


Mrs... Leyton, . 


Barah.;..“‘ shes engag 
London, so7they, say, 
“ee Deax, 


ship, 
vant. 


who weuld feel I was. an ineu 
thatis seitted.”” 


bean with you both, 








injared her foot rather badly. I; was fortunate 





eyes-stole into-my sont. Ifethas: ie 
¢ ‘VeRy. f is:to 
sedfor! - . 


“Tam mighty glad to hear “it,” 8 
faithfal creature, ‘for it’ would” bre 
heartto see the young master and. you 


ated after all'theie many years that 
Bat, there, Taon:kthie 


ng she wag 


in distress went out and brought her back to 
shore and toher home. There, lady inquigj. 


“ What. blessieg you were there ! ” returns 


bt have lost 
say. How 


she-must:be to.goout unattended, 


dreadful it 


she had: been: lost, aod: theix-only hope, too! 
On! I auz-sure they rausifeel very geatefal to 
‘you; it-will: be: the: first step to your: success 


“never 


2? 


r See 


‘T held: her 





preload 
saye the clasiers of rosepade-from 
tha irreverent feet of the onter: world 

“ What: on earth people. want: to:cover-up 


to 


me,” he- says teatily, as he pushes-bis plate 


ght-and ele- 


gent ai the Grange; there: was uone of this 
sly stuff,” pointing to the furniture coverings 


hainigeme mansion, Tracye amdebhis being 


einethe 
vit.” 
being an ill- 


Of course, you must know 
apologetically, feeling 
thoroughly vexed with himself for his chur- 
lishness to the gentlest and most amiable 


When Tracy had gone on his rounds, which, 
were not very ‘wide in-cireuit, tie good lady 


girl this is 


‘I should like. to; see@:hery’’ she murmurs, 
“T’ll just go and. ask Sarab ; she knows most 


« Tp Mths Oresaford pretty ? ” saya the littl) 

“‘ Have you.seen tier, Sarah?” 

ish. Creesford, of. Cressforl! 

Chase, ma'am,” bays Sarub, patting down bet. 

rolling, pin_aud pyeparing herself, fora Isle 

piece of gasaip, ‘* Why, let me see, it'wastile. 

day before yesterday that I saw her ridé 

on horseback, and if ever you saw » pictite- 

why, she’s one—she.is the, beauty of the : 

so tiey say; andis agrest heiress, besides” 
“What a prize sake, will bs for some. 

man who is fortanate.cnough’to win ber,” says 


“ Ffe’s already fouod,” says the garrafous 
tosome fnedord mpi 


dear} whats sad thing it'will bedi 
her parents-when she leaves them,. 

That is what seems to. me eo cruel, to hyve 
part with your-children just as they areahen 
age to beeomeg doubly dear by,theit cam id 
If, lost my; darlibg boy L shonld De 
nothing leff'in the world worth living, for.” 

“ Get us hope then thai the mastery 

take a wide,’ ssys.the matter-of:faot oll mer 


Taye 


“Te wouldmake no difference itt he-di: 
Saran,” replisa her nxishress; “my boy hes: 
promised never to baing a wife into ts Hbmn 


mbrarcey 


“the 
‘ my, 


there is muck chance of Master Tracy 
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- iove: be doesn’t geem to cara a pin for the 
ns av ea tiers- isn’t‘many_here for him: to 
choose ftom; good hess knows !” 
OHBAPTHER: Ik 

Tie baronet’ has come to look forward to 
thevisite-of Tracy Leyton ; and though* Zoe is’ 
nowablé to'trip-about her old'‘sclf ‘again her 
preserver is adaily gues, and now his’ whole 
heart isrendéred over to’ the sweet girl; who 
wandérs about‘the grounds with hér, an abjeot 
slave, no longer able to tear himself away 
from bis log@e-star, his’'Qheen of the Sea, and 
Si@Arthar and Lady Gressford takesno heed 
of their gtowing intimacy, for tlieylook at is 
in‘wvery philexophical’ manner, say;— 

wpe wecannot be chutlish to ‘the -pre- 
sepver*oflour obtiid: If is not-likely thay he 
would ever dream: of ‘nepiring’ to her band 
pesidesy: she loves Lord Nugent, and’ theyare 
affianced, so there ig no need toféar, and*it: 
evidently gives: him’ alittle'pleasure to-be in 
ourdatling'¥society; and’ he has‘no womankind 

*this‘mother-’”’ 

So they were left to roam-at their will; and 

the*pooryouny~ detector fell every day more 


a eee ; 

day’ they were sauntering as usual. 
through the park, where the trees. were wav- 
ing’ thei shadowy tresses; and: the purpled 
heather ‘and’ ripened’ sheaves’ intermingled 
with thé gol@én- glory~of flowers and faat- 
crimsoning leaves. They were perfectly silent; 
nothifip-but’ the: caw, caw’of the-rooks and 
the-détitions melody from myriads of- feathery 


“ Why should it, my precious sea gift? You 
are mine’by all ttatisjust'andrightin Heaven 


death would be preferable to living without 
you.. Nay, sweet Zoe, don’t chide me, Yon 
have told your love forme; I' see it’ in thioss 
dear eyes that-darenot tell‘a falsehood: You 
must not txke-those little hands»awsy; no, 
they are mine, and’are clinging: Yes, it’s 1a 
use, my Carling; to:try tocform words which 
every: sense that’ beats’ in your: nature: only. 
denies, and tells’me the sweet welcome: trnth 
that your heart-is:mine—yes; mine;” smother: 
ingthe rosebud face.in-a flood of overwhelm- 
ing, passionate kisses; 

‘* Ob; release me; dear: Tracy!” she pleads, 
with roseate’binglies on her fase. ‘‘ I wiil-tell 
you traly, I dolove you; Ys, I khow'it too 
well: Would’ ‘that. you had’ taken me out of 


yonder sea déad; becaure T am acting the part” 


of a traitor to~poor Ernest; aud he loves ms 
Oh! was ever girl so misergble 


“ He shall never call*youw wife,’ says Tracy, 
firmly. ‘You are mine—ine for ever 1 ah; 
and even’in death I would‘claim you. Tod see 


you in anctber man‘s‘arms would torture: me- 
OH; Héaven! I) 


to do something dreadful. 
pray such horror may, never_aesail me” 

She sat on in. a dreamy estate of delightfal 
ecstasy, not thinking vow ofthe past or future, 
All she knew was that Trasy loyed her: madty; 
devotedly; and‘tiiat he-bed stirred*hernsture 
to its innermost-depths; and that all her heart 
and soul ‘was his. 

But alas! such moments of ‘exquisite -bties 





songeters disturbed ‘the sweet peaceful'q niet; 
OWiint «dé-your think ‘of this: park,’ says 
Zoe, breaking the déngerous: silencs; “is it 
nptdélightfai? De you know I feel tiizt I could 
li sii! dig Leer; to--leaye~it gives me pain. 
Conte, sit htrey and'titen’ we can catch*a beau- 
titill-view-ot thie sea; ard the, very spot-where I") 
iy drowned: Ah! that was a biackletter, 
y Wierd it;” looking up'into his’ passion: 
Iddertdcteth a bewilderibg-fashion thut sent 
his veins titigling;y his heart’ to~ beat’ and pul- 
sate madly): ‘Comey sitdown, sir’ she-says, 
imperiously ; “ amddookattheapet'where we 
first became acquainted. atonce. I shall not 
always be here,,; and Jy wantrto carry the 
memory of your bravery with me.” 
_ “You ars* surely not “going to leave the 
isla?  he-spys; brokenty: 
“T ingy, you ktipw;,some diiy: Will'you be 
sorry? ™ ihe: es; simply, not’ imagining 
pelte- was inflitting, 
* “he- gasp, tukerr off ‘his guard ; | 
MiroP gate me such a:question?’ Why, to: | 
{de Kill-me,” this hoarsely 
iy ?* stietasks; timidty; Surely. yon | 
Ft de that I am the affianced wife;.of 
2° Everybody-knows it-bere.” 





MOK 1 Rtaven,” he groans, -barying his head 
i aod “it is‘truae, then, bat ilvetasen 
to belive it I trie? to hugths precions thought 
that yonr heart, wag free, though’ I° was tao 
fea ee Oh! my darlity, my 


grict wrong her to the innermost depths 
foul, ‘andalight fitished across ber, for 
z* tine in: her-lifé, thas this man was 
‘tovher than the one she hud*pliphted. 
ber, maiden troth*ta; and, placing a land. 
yon his'shitulder, she says, tremulonsly, 







only ito traly' she loves,— 
ont: be angry with mre; “never. thought 
Hh hee mein any way.but, a sister ; and; 
Tfear-T'am to binne; for 1’ have been .s0 
flit und wicked'to you and’ myself’; for-I 
} Whien it*id too Ite, tht you are very 
dear to me, and yet it must all end,” bursting 
‘AP Dasaton of teara,, 
ayother- moment’ her’ gliasy little. head: 
i} his arms and'laid on his breast, 
Morning sky lay half*unconscions, . 


Pe ber hands' were imprisoned in\bis, as he 

: ne ¢ hér witching face, and drank in 

Heese love and nectar, which unloosened. 
perwO;tettered tongue, and said, 





are. transient ‘to allsus poor martals; wito'for 
one: such: often suffér years of: torture, and’ 
sometimes remoree is added, 

Presently Tracy -broke-the spell; szying ten= 


érly,— 
‘* Ma&y-I conféss all to- your father, sweet 


Zoe? Perhaps if I-tel? Vita our recet cane, 


difiy he might look with favour nppn my suit, 
My-only-fear-is' that “he may taunt ‘me with* 
the ditparity-in> aur position; aud> thitik+me 
guilty of. beipg afortune:btnter. On! what: 
would I give-if our lives <coald’ be reversed, 
that my sweet love-were a garden rose instead 
of ‘a glorious exotic?” 

‘© Dd not: I beg of you;” she says; earnestty; 


“tell him: H¢é would never listen to you, and 


would’ take me” away- from” here~ whtre you 
could never see me, Papa is very stern, and’ 
even ‘unrelentitg, when’ provoked, : snd’ would 
think me a weak, fickle creatnré; not: worthy” 
his love: Better never to-bave-saved* ine it he 
casts me from his hearts We must be:strong 
aud-breye,.dear Tracy; Try aud* forget me, 
banish me- from ‘your-thorghts: There: ars 
many whom you could love in thia wide warit. 
I am not worthy anyone's trac: affettion, I 
am @ traitoress:’ 

“You are-all that is-sweet and’ gqod,”’ he 
says, gently; “You~have onty.followed” the 
instincts” of yout guiletess heart; that’ is fair 
and pure as snows You gave Lord Nigent “a: 
promire,, believing at the time he hadtwon' 
your love; but: in- your simplicity -you were 
not.even aware what reallove was tii we met; 
surely: a prowise made under such: circum: 
stances; should ‘not<bis. considered’ binding? 
Will he uot absolve youdfyqutaPhim-alt 2" 

“Oh nol I Gare not;” ste says, brokenly, 
with a little pitifal sob; ‘*Fhdéed, he; wonld 
never release me;; besidés; Ke~ thinks- me ro 
trae, Oh, dear} Lam‘-very miserable, Haw 
will'it'alf’end?’ I? wouldn’t’care, but-hs-is so 
loyal and faithtth”’ 

‘* My poor darling!” wae alP he could tay: 
“tio kupws, perhaps. some~ way~ will: be 
shown to us: out of tho-Gifficnity if we-are- 
only true to eaplr other ; remember, that to- 
marry aman whenryou io not love: would be 
the. greatest wroug: that you~ could’ inflior: 
Notting cau, compensate a” loveless uuion, 
never. forget that.” 

‘Tt’ alf dark’ and “drear,”’ she sighs, dis 
pondingly. “Tee no hope; would"to Heaven: 
we had never met” 


and ‘on earth.- You love meyand I sweur'that 


soothe the pain he sees in her pretty eyes that 
are-wout to be saucy, and’even defiant in ‘her 
many moods, but are now chastened by xor- 
row; to think’ how. cruetly she, will’ have to 
stab hearts that léve her, sa truly, and>put 
their whole faith and trust‘im her. 

The glistening tears’ are all kissed“ away at’ 


heart, as she thinks, — 

‘© Who knows; perhaps’ Ernest won's’return 
to England yet; and time may,as Tracy’ says, 
work wonders!” 

Poor chil#'! She was’commencing to live ix 
& fool’s-paradise,, not daring to look forward to 
to-morrow, but, ag the butterfly, who lives 
from hour to hour heedless: of the dangers: 
surrounding its brief’ existence,, goes blir dly 
onward till ‘it# poor .wings get taught by some 
heedléss child, or cruel‘ cat, and*its’ bright, 
free lité is sacrificed. 

* Zoe, dear; came here,’*says Lady Cress: 
ford;'“I wish’.to’ spexk to you,’ about’ a week: 
after Beyton's'déclaration in the park, 

“ Yes; mamma/’ returns Zoe, feelitrg a pre- 
sentitwent that something: unpleasant’ is 
coming. : 

‘Your papa is:-very uneasy, my child;‘about. 
the attention, Mr. Leyton pays you of late; and 
has bade me tell you to be lérs in hig society. 
It may mean nothing to: you, déarest; but-who, 
koows? Perbapsitmay ultimately lead to un- 
happinegs for him, whom we respect and tsteem 
too well‘to permit'you in your thougntléssness 
to’ cause hith’ pain or suffering ; tifxt’ would} 
indeed, bea poor “return ,for-saying, your lifé ; 
what may be amurement to you may be future’ 
misery and déspairtohim, Youwarebeantitul; 
and T; yocur;motker; know:you sretoo sensible 
toplace any-stresson your lovelitiess;, but; my: 
dearest child, a6 not; I beg of you, forget that 
you may wreck his life, and he is the, only son 
of his mother; and shi¢,is'a.widiw.’*~ 

“Ob; mamma, dear, Iyam* so miserable,” 
shefatters: “What oar I @0?* Is it'wrong to 
show the man who.saves your life your gratt- 
tude?*”* 

“My dear, sometimes. men; migconstrues 
grativnde where’ a beautifdl girl‘is concerned, 
Bat; there, I’see-Ipaim you; and’T/know it’ is 


truvhftl and‘pure to act.ins any way,but right 
to Brnesty but I promised papa to put ‘you: on 
yourgpard ; aud forewarned is ‘forearmed; you 
pow," 

What would the poorgirl have given-tohaye 
had” the courage to throw: herself ‘on: her 
mottier’s‘bésonr and” sobbed out her falseness; 
her love, her anguish: 


shé could‘not brivg her’ heart high’ eno 


offovour, is carrying on & clandestive-corres- . 
pondence with one man while plighted> to 
another,’’ 

Tae consequence was that ber gees. a pr 
who believed her Zoe tots altvost perfect; dis- 
missed the subject; feeling quite satistibd that 
elié-had ‘Gone her dotyand put her darling on 
her-gyard: 

Hew true, ifisthat love is bifid so many~ 
cages, that: others~ ree what ‘the. werthipping: 
parents ignore; for ier very affeetion-acts.as 
a kindof hazy gapze or film, ag it were;over 
their eyes, because their-wisbes are-parents to 
their tHoughts,‘and*they~ hope nureh, and, in 
so-doing, beHéve-all. 

BatrfTiady Oressfard wag somewhat in the 
dark, Mrs.-Leytow was wiser, and ‘noticed her 
s0n’s altered, preocupied manner; and gueseen 
at the truth with all a~woman's keea percep- 
tion: 

“Tt isthe lovely Miss -Cressford who takes 
him to; the: Clase; I’ féel.‘sura;’’*thigks, his 
mother. ‘Poorboy,:I'mugt broas to him the 
state of'affairs’; perhaps: he is ignorant of ‘her 
engagement, and is btoying-up tis mind that 
he-may, wim her, I” must'be very, cautiagns 
though, fox-he -cannot heer interference, I 
tuicir T°)?’ holf%a> conguttation” with’ Sarat; 
she’s a good creature, and:may, be able:te sug: 





Tt was-a wistiitface-that looked into his-as: 
he gathers her-to‘his heart, and endeavours to: } 


gest something.” 
Poor lady, she was one of those gentle, con- 


last; and’ something like peace enters: her- 


bat; beedléssness'! nvy darilfig’s*nature’ is~ too™. 


But-she let thé golden oppartunity slip; for’ 
ta: 
ssy; “your chila} whom’ you believe is the souk. 
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Sing, ying natures that must have some- 
one to sonsult before she took any step in life. 
She bad Jooked up and clung as the ivy to the 
osk to ber busband, and when he was taken 
from ber she did just the same with her son, 
never feeling it possible to rely on herself ; so 
she made ber way to the kitchen, where she 
was always a welcome visitor, for Sarah was 
never happier then when engaged in a piece 
Village gossip, though, be it raid in her 
favour, she disliked scandal, and refused to 
listen or circnlate it. She wasone of the good 
old stamp, true as steel to the interests of her 
employers, entering into their joys and 
sorrows, identifying herself, as it were, with 
them ; a true good creature, a gem to be valued 
and made much of; but in her way she cer- 
tainly was an autocrat, for if the young master 
kept the dinner waiting—a heinous offence in 
Sarah's eyes—she gave him a little tongue 
gratis, but he was quite used to it and would 
sit eating away tly unmoved, letting her 
have the talk to herself. “It pleases her,” he 
would say, ‘‘and doesn’t hurt me, and I was 
in the wrong, 80 the least I can do is to bear 
it quietly ;” so she soon forgot her little wor- 
ries and became her -natured self again, 
and would fass about him like an old hen with 
her first brood of chickens, till she won the 
old merry smile from his handsome face, and 
then she was happy. 

** Sit down, ma'am,” says Sarah, dusting a 
spotless chair vigourously with her apron, as if 
it were — to find a speck of dust in this 
wonderful bright kitchen, where everything 
was as spick-and-span as a new pin. 

**Do you know,” says the good lady, seating 
herself, ‘‘I am quite troubled about your 
master, I feel sure he is in love at last.” 

“Never!” exclaims the non-interested 
Sarah ; “for goodness sake, who can it be 
with ? Surely not with the miller’s daughter, 
she’s the only pretty lass in the place as I can 
gee? ” 


“ The miller’s daughter ! No ; it’s with Miss 
Cressford, Sarah.” 

“What ! In love with alady who is engaged 
to be married, that’s not possible; why, its 
common talk, and everyone is counting on the 
high jinks that will take place soon at the 
wedding. The tradesfolk are expecting a din- 
ner at the hotel. Don’t you believe it, he is 
too proud to woo a lady who loves another, 
some mistake.”’ 

There’s no mistake, Sarah. I say emphati- 
cally that my boyis in love with Miss Cress- 
ford. Why I heard him the other evening as he 
lay dozing on the couch, call out her name so 
tenderly that it brought the tears to ~~ eyes, 
Mark my words, he n’b say, ‘my acting 
Poy don’t leave me or I shall die,’ in his sleep 

or ‘sy 

**Goodness gracious,” exclaims the amazed 

dame, “ what a dreadful thing for him to fall 
in love with a lady he can’t marry. Why I 
wouldn't have believed it possible. Poor, dear 
master, is it for this you have waited all this 
time, shutting your eyes to the smilesof some 
of the ttiest girls, as I know you have 
many a day? Ah, me! the human heart is a 
-_ thing ; it plays queer trick with the lads 
an 8.” 
_ Tracy now began to get low-spirited and 
irritable, leaving his meals frequently un- 
tasted; at times he was almost hilarious, 
then would come fits of depression, when he 
would sit silent and moody, as if life was a 
burden to him. 

Mrs. Leyton noted this sad change in her 
once light, merry-hearted son, and grieved 
over him in secret, She also noticed he was 
not such a frequent visitor at the Chase. 

“He has evidently made up his mind to 
wean himeelf from Miss Creseford’s society,”’ 

_ she thinks, “and is suffering. How I wish 
he would confide in me, dear boy. My sym- 
pathy would wee gs eae if nothing else,” 

© was sea own particular 
chair, paper in hand, but she knew Se oe 


not reading, At last sh 
serve,— [4 ® ventures to ob- 


aR 
£ 


fatiguing yourself, walking so much. Wh 
don’t you have a horse? I am sure it woul 
be better than over-exerting yourself as you 
are now.” 

‘Walking will never hurt me, mother 
mine,” he replied, affectionately, . y down 
his newspaper and looking at the gentle, 
anxious face that is so clouded with care for 
him. “I am allright, but you are not. I 
must prescribe a tonic, You are worrying 
about something ; come, what is it? Here 
am I visiting here, there, and everywhere, 
looking at tongues, feeling pulses out of num- 
ber, for strangers, like all my brotherhood, 
and neglecting my loved ones at home. I 
must insist that you tell me what ails you.” 
** Nothing particular,” she falters, meekly, 
now quite frightened that he will wrest her 
true anxiety from her, and be angry. ‘‘I am 
not ill, dear, only a little anxious about every- 
thin ” 


** And that everything means me!” he says, 
softly. ‘‘ You dear little mother! I know I 
am the cause, 80 don’t deny it; but you must 
not fret or worry any further, for”—and here 
he sighs audibly—‘‘I have enough to bear with- 
out having you ill on my hands just now, 
Heaven knows !”’ 

That sigh pierced her loving heart, and she 
clasps the fair, curly head to her bosom and 
sobs out,— 

‘*My darling boy, I am so wretched because 
you are ; you cannot deceive your mother. I 
see grief and despair written on your brow 

lainly, and I have guessed your secret, Yes, 

ear, I couldn’t help it, but it came to me as 
if by inspiration; you love the beautifal 
heiress,and she cannot be yours; don’t be 
angry with me for finding it out.” 

“ Angry,” he says, tenderly; “ to you, my 
true, dear mother, I would be an ingrate to 
feel anything but gratitude and love to you. 
No, I will tell you, dear, since you have divined 
my secret, that I love Zoe Cressford with all 
my heart and soul; so much s0, that if I lose 
her all will be a hideous blank there.” 

“Cannot something be done? Shall I go to 
Sir Arthur?” pleads the tearfal, gentle 
creature, “ShallI? Tell me—advise me. 
Heaven knows, to secure your happiness, I 
would sacrifice anges, ones my pride.” 

**No, mother mine, that would do no good,” 
he says, sadly. 

“ Perhaps, then, she doesn’t reciprocate your 
affection?” she adds. 

A bright, proud smile came into his face as 
he says, triumphantly,— 

“She does. Yes, mother mine, my Sea 
Queen loves me as dearly as mancould ever 


“Thank Heaven for that,” she says, fer- 
vently ; “ one difficulty is out of the way. But 
how could any girl look upon my noble boy 
without loving him?” she thinks, proudly. 
“* He is so handsome ; a veritable king among 
his fellows. Can you not suggest something? ” 
she adds, aloud, 

**No,” he replies, brokenly; “nothing, at 
least, at present; I have given my word of 
honour ‘not to broach the subject with Sir 
Arthur till my darling gives me leave ; there- 
fore I must fear and hope for the best,”’ 

** But how is it all to end ?” she falters. 

‘* Heaven only knows,” he returns; ‘‘ for I 
don’t ; but here is Zoe, I declare,” starting up 
and leaving the room hurriedly. 

cong es| the soft braids in which a few 
silver 8 have intruded lately, she goes 
to meet her beautifal guest. 

“T hope I am not too early a visitor, Mrs. 
Leyton,” says a musical voice, as Zoe takes 
the soft, white hand that is held out to wel- 
come her, in her little tan-gloved ones, and 
oy it wnpg oe ** See, I have a you 
a few grapes; ti are my especial growing. 
What do you think of me as acaltivator, eh?” 
opening the lid of a basket, and displaying a 
few immense bunches of purple grapes, laying 
snugly between their fresh, a leaves, “1 
mean to go in for a prize, do you know, for 





. “TI hope, dear Tracy, you are not over- 


Coleman, our head-gardener, declares I have 
beaten him into fits; you must know that is 


his term, not mine,” laying the basket down 
on the table, and taking a sweeping glanee 
around the room to see if there is any trace of 
her Tracy about, 

“T think they are simply superb, dear Miag 
Cressford,” replies Mrs. Leyton, 
admiringly at the lovely, witching face that 
has stolen her boy’s heart, and admiring hig 
taste more and more; “and feel sure you 
would get a prize if you were to send some up. 
pa 3 shows. But sit down, you must be 

a apd 
‘*Oh, no, Iam not, dear Mrs. Leyton; but 
I will sit down, nevertheless. Is—is the 
doctor at home?” trying to appear very uncon- 
cerned. “I thought he did not commencehis 
rounds till eleven o’clock, and I should be so 
glad if he would give a message to poor old 
Dorothy Plunkett if he is going her way, and 
also give her this,” taking out a little packet 
from her pocket. 

“You will be able to give your message to 
himself,” says Mrs. Leyton; “for here he is, 
my dear,” as Tracy enters the room, all traces 
of emotion obliterated. 

The good lady very discreetly leaves the 
room to attend to something most particular 
that she has just fortunately thought of, and 
the a - rye 

“ My darling !"’ he says, catching her slight 
form, and pressing the ruby lips with a lover's 
—! ‘do they know of your visit to 
us ” 

‘*No, Tracy, and I must not let mamma 
know. Oh! that is the pity of itall; some- 
times I make up my mind to confess all, then 
fear seizes my foolish, craven heart, and the 
golden opportunity is gone.” 

They chatted and exchan sweet confi. 
dences, as lovers have done from the time of 
— and — eae ae Eve, ly ry 
warning cough brought m back from Ely- 
sium to this matter-of-fact world of ours, 
— is called gp while Sw, a a brief 
while, were enjoying a glimpse eaven, &- 
spell of sweet unalloyed, innocent joy,— 

* Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that beat as one,” 


CHAPTER III. 


Avrumn has come with its mellow tints, 
russet woods, golden fern, and bracken, where 
lost bare gg ed hide-and-seek among the 
whispering es, all betokening that 
summer is fading away, that the end is nigh. 
The pear trees in Mrs. Leyton’s garden are 
dashed with amber, the fruit showiag crimson 
and gold between, making many a little mouth 
water as the owner passes by to the village 
school, 

The sea even puts on her saucy moods and 
robes herself in sheeny green, and dashes white, 
foamy billows and leaps and roars against the 
cliffs as if to remind them that she can frown 
as well as smile, 

Zoe is sitting in her chamber, looking out 
listlessly, in anything but an enviable frame of 
mind. She feels as gloomy as the ou! 
prospect, which is sullen and grey, not & 
of sup, the trees and shrubs droop their * 
ping, soddened branches as if in sorrow; 

atare seems dark and dreary. 

“How miserable it all looks,” she sight, 
wearily. “It seems as if the very trees were 
unhappy and sympathetic with me. Well, 
well, I must go down and assume & 
face to welcome my fature husband. Oh! how 
hard it is to appear gay when your W 
nature is full of perplexity and sadness 
Heigho! why does love come to us for those 
whom we are bidden not to love ?—e 
seems contrary,” 

Lord Nugent has arrived with happy smiles 
of anticipation at the thought of meeting his 

betrothed, his future bride whom he bss 
travelled night and day almost, from 4 
lands, only to save a few hours, 80 por 
and yearning is he to fold her to his arms 
look into those witching eyes which have 
haunted his dreams and even come 
him and his diplomatic business at times. 
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He was what they term head-over-ears in 
love with his fiancée, @ circumstance that 
geldom falls to the lot of men in his exalted 

tion. Had she been the daughter of a 
yeoman he would probably have wooed 
and won her just the same for his wife. 

Lord Nugent was a fine character, though 
rather imperious and proud to his own sex, yet 
winning and gentle to women ; fall of chivalry 
and courtesy—a courtly gentleman of the old 
school, who would stop ata stile or gate and 
hold it open for a peasant woman as og 
as he would for a lady; but to men he was 
different. Quick to resent the slightest 
familiarity or intrusiveness’; rather reserved 
and “stand-uppish,” as the’old dames style it ; 
bat taken all in all, he certainly was a man 
that a princess might love and honour for his 
true nobility of heart. 

“ You will never know Zoe, my dearest,” he 

gs, tenderly, when she greets him, ‘‘ how 
I have yearned for this moment, and what 
happiness it is to be with you again.” 

“T never thought you would be able to get 
away so soon,” she stammers, feeling herself 
a guilty, base h rite. 

‘Neither did I, but I set to work with a 
will and my secretary did the same, and the 
result was that we got through our work, and 
here is my sweet reward, to look into my Zoe's 
eyes and see my welcome; but I have some 
news better still left yet to tell you, I am not 
going over again ; I have resigned. Even fame 
canbe purchased toodearly, If I should ever be 
tempted to resume my labours, it will be when 
you come with me as my own, sweet wife, 
when I mean to enlist you into the service as 
well, Only fancy the lovely Lady Nugent, the 
beauty and toast of Constantinople, being a 
diplomatist. I predict that you will have the 
greatest success, for you will win over the 
hearts of your most determined oppenents,” 

“Tfear you give me credit for more than I 
could do,” she says, listlessly, trying hard to 
appear pleased at his affectionate badinage. 

“Come, my damask rose, you haven’t once 
said, ‘Ernest, I am pleased to see you,’ or 
given me one little kiss,” holding her from him 
and looking with all a lover's eagerness into 
her beautiful face to catch its sweet, tell-tale 
blushes, and yearning for the kiss which he 
has travelled thousands of miles to obtain. 

“How could she frame her lips to repeat a 
falsehood ?” she thinks ; but to dash the love- 
light trom his eyes would be cruel, so summon- 
ing all her courage, she says, softly, — 

“Tam very pleased to see you, Ernest, and 
“" ” in 7" ‘ 

‘But my kiss,” he says, laughing merrily ; 
“how about that?” _——s , 
her a one,” she replies, shyly, holding up 

“ My little, shy birdie,” he says; “ thetime 
Will not be far off when you will come to me 
and give me, not one little kiss, but a dozen. 
Then my revenge will be—well, I won’t tell 


Lady Oreasford now entered and interrupted 
the tate.a.tate, saying, — 

‘Well, you two turtle-doves, have you 

your greetings ?—because luncheon is 

neatly ready and you must require some 

ment, for you have had no breakfast, 

you bad boy, and Zoe is so thoughtless, Dear 

child, she would keep you chatting on, never 

ont how famished a traveller is who has 
. nearly starved,” 

I feel neither fatigue nor hunger, Lady 
Cressford, I assure you. All I feel is that I 
am in dear old England, and here again 
‘mong you all ; beyond that I care not.” 

What a thing love is,” her Ladyship thinks, 
pooie ‘Before marriage these men will 
peed live on air, afterwards truffles and 

combs won’t satisfy their insatiable 
Xe There is no difference ; they are all 


“Well, my child, 
you ought to be the 
beppiest ‘and proudest girl in the kingdom,” 
left the ad ae, =n teed at ™ 
ma. imself presentable for 
luncheon ; “for Ernest tells us that be is not 





going to leave England again, until, at least, 
after your marriage, and that is to take place 
&S 800 as We Can arrange mai‘ters. Come, my 
darling child, let me offer you my fervent 
wishes and congratulations. You will be the 
happiest bride in the world, for Ernest is so 
much in love with you that my only fear is he 
will spoil you.” This as she took Zoe in her 
arms, and kissed the girl’s white brow with all 
a mother’s proud affection. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








A Hint To THz Grris.—Fashion decrees that 
her fair votaries may now wear tea-gowns, 
which, it may be explained for the uninitiated, 
is nothing more than an elegant form of dress- 
ing-gown—the whole afternoon, and even when 
en famille to dine in it. As its use usually 
enables the wearer to dispense with the corset, 
the hygienic value of the tea-gown is apparent. 
It has been stated thatsome ladies wear corsets 
even beneath the tea-gown, but they are in a 
small minority. If the tea-gown be the pioneer 
of other garments which may expunge corsets 
from thelist of ladies’ clothing, it should indeed 
be weloomed. This, however, is unlikely. Still 
the wearing of it is a fashion which it may be 
hoped, for the sake of those who follow it, 
may become more than a passing fancy. 


Bravty iy THe Homz.—A man witha very 
limited income can have an artistichome. A 
few scattered glasses of flowers here and there, 
a few pretty pictures, a few good books, and 
the essentials of a nice room are named at 
once. For one poor dime a week a wife can 
buy blossom and bad enough to make her 
house look bright and blooming from January 
to December. Even with the poorest of 
salaries this is a sum which may well be spent 
upon the daily beautification of the house, 
Pictures, too, are now almost as cheap as wall 
paper. Terra cotta vases can be bought for 
ornaments, and a little cress or mustard seed 
dusted on them with a brash, and the careful 
housewife has at once a set of living green 
ornaments, as beautifal as they are unique. 
Even the top of a common carrot will throw 
out broad, green, feathery fronds if supplied 
with a little water on which to thrive, In 
fact, wherever the art-lover looks, there he 
will find that for the most infinitesimal outlay 
he may sesure “a thing of beauty,” which as 
Keats sang, may be ‘‘a joy for ever.” 


JAPANESE SHampoornc.—On a fine day one 
can scarcely walka square in any of the more 
thickly populated districts of Tokio without 
hearing the shrill whistle of the blind sham- 

r, a8 with long stick in hand he slowly 
eels his way, calling out from time to time 
his fee for a complete shampoo, A system of 
employment for the blind so suited to their 
condition, affording as it does fair profit and 
an abundance of healthful exercise indoor 
and out, certainly deserves at least passing 
notice. Shampooing, or, perhaps, more 
properly speaking, massage, as practised by 
these blind men (called amma) consists of a 
gentle rubbing with the palms of the hands of 
the surface of the whole body, together with 
passive exercise of the joints, and a slow knead- 
ing of the superficial muscles, more par- 
ticularly those of the trank and extremities. 
The sensation to the subject is usually very 
pleasant, especially if submitted to after 
violent or continued exertion, as after a diffi- 
cult climb or a long walk. Japanese physi- 
cians recommend it in tabes dorsalis and certain 
other forms of paralytic disorders, as well as 
in hysteria and some kinds of headache, in 
lumbago, and in many other diseases, also in 
convalescence from diseases in which there 
has been loss of power or wasting of the 
muscles. The skill and anatomical knowledge 
sometimes acquired by these unfortunates is 
truly wonderfal, for, besides a gentle touch and 
an almost instinctive appreciation of the seat 
of pain, many of them know all the superficial 
muscles, and can even tell in what position to 
insert needles for the cure of certain diseases. 
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THE FAIR ELAINE: 


——Q——= 
CHAPTER XXIV. (continued). 


Barrizp in his designs to secure a fortune 
by wedding her, Philip was ready to seize 
upon the first pretext to rid himself of her, 
and then, perhaps, he would try to win some 
other unsuspecting girl who had plenty of 
money, so that he could live a life of ease. 

Arley cast that hateful document from her 
with a gesture of loathing. ; 

“T have half a mind never to appear against 
him,” she said ; “‘ it might be a blessed freedom 
to me as well ; to have these galling ties severed, 
even though a divorce to me means nothing. 
I promised ‘ until death should part us’—and 
I meant it. Shall I sit quietly down and allow 
him to have his. way—allow the world to 
believe I deserted him, and make no effort to 
vindicate myself? ” 

Shem a long time over these questions ; 
but finally, with firmly compressed lips and 
uplifted head, she added : 

**No; I will go and hear what he has to say 
for himself. I will face him, and let him 
know that J consider our marriage legal, if he 
does not. I will tell my story. I will tell how 
it happened that I ‘deserted’ him. I will not 
tamely sumbit to this indignity.” 

Then — a that a. — 
appear at a t vantage, and that she 
woul need nani to act for her in this 
trying situation; for, of course, she could give 
no evidence, since she could not speak the 
language; neither could she understand any 
charges that might be preferred against her. 
She must have an interpreter. 

‘*T will go and see my kind doctor, and tell 
him all my trouble,’’ she said, feeling that she 
could trust him. “We can converse in 
French, and I know he will do all that he can 
to help me.” 

She dressed herself at once to go out, and 
went out to seek him, 2 

To her dismay she was told that he was 
very ill, and could see no one—he had over- 
worked himself since the sickly season came 
on, and was now paying the penalty. 

She then bethought herself of the proprietor 
of the picture-shop. He also could 
French fluently, and she believed he was 
honest, and would deal truly by her. 

To the picture shop she repaired ; but it 
seemed as if the ‘fates’ were all against ber, 
for she was informed that he had gone to Paris 
on business, and would be absent for several 
weeks, 

“ He had left orders that Madame’s sketches 
were to be accepted and paid for when she 
brought them,” the assistant to’d her, in his 
broken French, ‘and he would like her to do 
all that she could.” 

Arley was in despair at this intelligence, and 
did not know where to turn next for —_ 
The consul, she knew, had not yet returned, 
and she had not a friend in all the city to 
whom she could turn. 

Bat she knew that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that she should have counsel of some kind, 
a | she asked the clerk if he could direct her 
to some good lawyer who could speak French 
or Sy 
He did not know of anyone who was familiar 
with the latter language, but told her of one 
who could speak French, and as a last resort 
she was compelled to go to him, 

Once she thought of seeking Philip, and 
begging him to desist from this horrible pro- 
ceeding—she felt that she had neither strength 
nor courage to endure the ordeal. 

Then all her pride arose to arms. 

‘*T will not go near him,” she cried, a vivid 
scarlet staining her forehead, her dark eyes 
flashing fire ; ‘‘I will henceforth consider him 
my bitter enemy, and I will battle for my 
good name with all my might, and asif I never 
entertained any but feeling of hatred towards 
him. Bat oh, Philip!” and a quivering sob 
burst from her lips, “If you had only been 
different—if you had only been the noble man 
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I believed you..when I, gave. myself to you, 
how .iappy 1 wotildhave been'with you even 
in poverty and trial.” 
“ But this is folly and weakness,” she added, 
dashing “away the “udbdidden “tears and 
stnaggling.for.self.control; ‘‘thadream of my 
Tife is.over ;. Oae.whoiis:wiser than I-has seen 
fib to. seid thismpon me,and I .must; meat. it 
aib roce ean;-bu3: oh Lif Anat.Avgplixe, 
or, ir; Anthony, or.anybody,-wa3-oaly 
here,to"halpme!” 
, She.strove.to put .thaselongings away Jrom 
her, for they unnersed.her,.and went, atence 
fo .seek .the lawyer. to.;whom .she. had been 


“Do. zher, great.reliaf sho: found.him in.bis 
. Bat. Senor Proguclin.did mot icnspress-Arley® 
favourably. ; 

Hie was tallaud. straight:a3..a, poplar zhi, 
thinylank hair, black a¢ feabadss of Ecebas 
hardly covered his ill-shapem head, whichiwas 
tall.and nansow Jike.:himaelf ;,.2,,projeating 
forehead, .wrinkled and tamay, with sheavy 
brows, overhang a; paér. of. small, ,pieraing 
blask eyes, which .bad.a sumaing giesm in 
them that actually.made.Arleyebiver with 


be ES 

had high cheek-hones, a:.tlin nose,amd 
a ce within a meni oM of 
of yellow, -deosying, astiag tecith—an 
altogether he.was senna creeisie. 

Arley had more than.halt,a.miad o.-turn 
end fiy fram hig, give up .the rattle, 
end go.bome: as. fast as. steam) and sail.eould 
téike.ber, for she-wasfilled.with distrast of the 
man the momentsherbekeld him. 

‘Bat he came forward on..ber .emtrance, and 
addressed her courteously in. Spanish. 

She. shoek.her, head; and replied im. Rrench 
that she.did. mot. nad@erstand ;. whereupan be 
addressid-her in that la 6, pelitelyidrew 
forward. chair, and askei hen to,bo seated. 

She complied, and then entered atoacampon 

_ the abjest of her call, 
* She@old him her storpas buieflyag,;possiblo, 
but. all the avhile.sho. was .relatiag (it, with 
deooping. eyes and. flasied..chesks, who “wily 
Jawyer-was stadying.the fairdace will airade, 
inquisitive: dtare, aningled with. djatease .ad- 
4miration. 
“Yes, he would undertake the oase fer her,”’ 
he blanilly-teLi-her, when she.concluded,.and, 
he added,.he thought the case.of tthe nesora a 
-stirong<one. 

* Bat, . pardon,” he..sdded, »with .a Jew 
-obeisanse and san: ty smirk, “ilthe 
senora.is motfond.of the seuor still, why not 
Tet him go?—why not allow him to.ges a 
divoree-it he wishes, and-be.frce from wo: dis. 

agrecable:a husband ?”’ 

Arley flashed ‘crimson at. the. qumstien, anxi, 
—. nplitted :.nead sand -flashiag: opez, ae- 
plied.— 

‘* Becamse. he; has. acoused me falecly ; my 
903d neme is at stake—my charact>r.m 16s be 
windieated ; heshall not take dé op: batere -the 
public. and ‘biacken.if withoutraa aseompt on 
my part to thwart his basgypuypose,”’ 


CHAPTER XXV, 
‘BAVED. 


‘Senor Paoguaray saw the}he had.a, weraan 
Of ¥pitit, to deal with, thas she nwas,on. the 
alett, was keen. wiited,.end..uet slasking.in 
— of chazacter, 

9-san7, too, that ‘the waa. comparative! 
jhe! pless in #hie a ptmrmertunnt 
‘that from the lack of witnesses.in her-favour 
the case was likely to, prove. hard battle. 
Bat he wasw fi.undertake almost muy- 
eg, Sex, mouey, @ .it-wasinot often that 
he to deal with.se pretiy-and interesting 
@ vliens, and.ne bad at encebsatirred isimself 
Bs eh in Sars oheee. 
@ -Was- a popular, slierpwitied . lawyer, 
thoygh anscraputous, as the seqoel wilbeber’ 
“atid he was not leng dn dixeovering Biauip 
Patton's mbtive for seeking thie divorce. 
"Ha stadied him, he watéhed him, hefoliewed 


ihiea veonsiam tly. 2 Tere swas nothing he Gid 
thiat escaped the crafty lawyer's ‘Hytios, and 
‘Philip knewsit. 

He also warvory:keeniat reading character, 


andche waseot loupin taking the meate-of 


cis cpponect. | Hewawthat-hewas very clever 
thats vzse im ite h ands would’be made’ the 
most of,:ani that howas ad persintentac v/ vail. 
dog'at warryinga- point ;buvone slates at that 
ill-shapen head showédohind teat cupidity was 
the strongest clement of. bis character, and one 
morning ha took the crafty mau by surprise by 
paving hin wieit-in-his-ofiee. 

The two were closeted for a lovg time with 

ed;audecurieins deawe olone,sand 
when ab but.Philip arose to gopthere wasia. 
-lock of xeliehandwatiaiection on nis face, while 
Senor Prequelin followed bisa tothe dder with 
an..obsequions. -bow,:eliaking a1 parse dulirof 
waddy gold ix his handa, 

Alas !, adas |. cfor,,peor, ~pexsecuted.Atiey’s 
cause | 

* “+ - * > 

Thedey-of \the trielersived, and.the peusg 
husband end wife mettor ths fixet.timp aimee 
their separation. 

Azley.was thiager shan when Poiliplest caw 
ber, sadrher,esloutwesnok as biihkiantpbatas 
ho glanced. ap, upeni hor entsance.to theceurt- 
sroomyhe stast ed,em dactuall wideld: bis bseath, 
for never had, ae seen her 90 devely befare. 

es Why on earth couldn't she have deen 
L reasonable about that monsy?’’ he midttared, 
‘witha Geep-drawn -digh, **is’s- almost more 
tran a fallow can ‘stand to. lose both her.and 
her Tortuue:” 

Arisy- was clad'in the same rith dress that 
fe hed “worn .when ‘she ‘went to Gall on the 
consul, with rafiles of Jace. at. the nédk -and 
cwrists, mo colour, no Omaments ;“bat she 
“needed none,’ for. she was like. sme sweet 
flower, und needed no-adorning. i 

"Phe jitdgs lobkéd surpriséd when. ho saw her, 
‘and adit: he wondered how-auy.man could bea 
“willing ‘to. ptit-away-so\bstutifal aiwife ; and 
‘when ‘Arley for a manient.litsed her eyes to.hig 
five ns Sf to“rsiid what-mainer, of man sat 
thereto ‘pats jadgmeut. upon her, he saw io 
‘them a “todk “of appeal “which .sodéhéd him 
deeply, 

“"Pascourt was .opsnéd, .Philip’s..case.pre- 
“sented-with ail due form,and “then the trial 


Le 
Pp ed, 

‘Of courss it-was Hl Tike Greak to Anley ; bhe 
rcowld not anderstadd.one word, and was 
obliged to “depend entirely upon“her connsel 
for antinterprevation of the precesdimgsy.and, 
pelbaouyh .waatever ‘he soit virer oappenred 
pelwasible, ‘yob ‘eheidmad mot sbeen there bong 
afore )aiistoenge ofedling of umensiness cid 
foreboding tod ln pousession éf Aber, 

‘Tae oottt.room was not lasgeybut there were 
»e mataber/of people: prastit wiro-appoarbdto 
) belintersated: inte ome, 

-Onte «in ypeirticular: Arley:totiesd «seated>oin 

‘the farshercoruer of tho toom;safickerheatt 
-throbbed oud. her :eesk: Sonrned when>her 
agtance fivepdéll mponvhim fowsdhoe feltcqpuite 
dare theidre wageandeglishman. 
How ebe.could nbosr | to Jhave:hia sitothere 
aud Jistenito herwrevehed ‘story, aad: thensgo 
‘baskite Hmgland,pethaps evenito Leiden, and 
(prochain it there. 





‘Sovenal timése@te fouod herself dookingiat 
chitorend wondering who the could tbe/as (well 
@S) Woltt motive seculd shave: induced>*him to 
ret 8 nin tothe! pluce, that-amorning “of: iall 
thens;sattd as often she founditim iwtentty 


werarding:her. 

He had aifrack,. noble face: manly form, 
and.guch kind, sympathetiobiae eyes, She 
dopged tego andspetk tochim ;eaad cones ste 
shad{al most bebkeutd tochim ‘to comesto' mer ; 
-then, witha sadder ringingin berears;'asene 
-atnvst of faintness atthe boldusss of thoewst, 
she! thenglat | ine Imight ‘be someone 
‘whom: Philipkmew)aud whonhe badeniisted 
‘im bieservice, 

When P oilip gave hisevidenes, shomoticed 
| thatthe atraugertrequently ganeed fromhim 
| tordter, nwhite-n -pazdied vexpression. began "o 
| se%the Over hie face, aud |‘ she “found: herself 


—_—- -—--—-—--- -- --- 








‘wondering ‘With Enereasing “wneisiness what 
owas bang Hid regatdipg Her. 
‘When she whs-ealféd’np to he qiettioned 
‘ she -sawihim lean eagerly forward and-pyeptire 
to listen intestly. 

‘* Who’can' habe’? ste avked herself, “aha 
avhat possible interest can ‘he shave in‘ this 
o€ffatt 7” then she gavé herséif ap ito’ thre tisk 
pefare ber. 

The yuestions were put in’ Spawisy te rt 
Proqsélin, Who Tepeated them fn FF 0 
ther; aud Yhen’ trandinted her repties’f e 
herrhit ofthe court. 

Attey had notwstspition’dffoul. ic 

Her counsel a’ ‘to be Pyteretted ‘inher 
ease, and to thraw ‘all ‘his energies Mito ib wha 
“after those first -fedtings “of! distrust, ' 6 
‘veferred to; had paseed; the hed come “tory 
upon him fally. 

But wow, 'as'‘she ocussiontlly 4 laneed towards 

the stranger; tented ‘at ‘the ‘batk 6f ‘the:'toum, 

“she i hat After a caedtion haben 
put to her“sid'her’reply repeated “bySetor 
Proqilin “hid See sret ‘dark and stern} while 
‘his’ Syos ‘blazed “with ‘fieres MidignStidn ‘whd 
contempt, 

Ones or tavice@ he’ half-arose from Wis teat as 
Gf to speak; ‘then, With an’ bpparent effort at 
wélicoontrol, hewettied back again; and Hutened 
more intently thas éver, 

What did Pt ment ? ateie 

Ailey wasbeginnisg td “very nervous tind 
aneortifer table, wile a sensed? helplessness 
hat desdlatéon’ beganto-creep over Her, making 
‘her almost tl. 

Piiittp told his wtory’ gAibly enourh ;’sthiting 
that he had-mafriéd Arley believing het tobe 
a) Miss Wentworth; 0f London,with‘a fortme 
of twenty Whouwand ‘pounds, ‘but ‘thatthe* had 
hginee'diseovered that the °*had no ee 
-everto either name or fortune,awa Gis. 
agresableumystery hig over her parettbage. 
More han ‘411 Yhis, he nide ie peee Set 
throng tot t Whéir “travels the brad « 
hereé!f in an improper  manter, dak upar- 
ptioalatly so dinee ‘coring t6 Malriad; Where he 
could prove the had madae appointmente With 
be gemtemen, reesiving “both ‘strertions’ ‘aad 
~moxey frenithim, whith'ne trae att 4eyal wife 
bishowld Go ; atid fiestHy ttoveapall, *Me “iad 
deserted him eritirély, at Laden te ree away 
in-an@bstare portion ot the city, yoo All the 
time contimding to mist the petitteman referred 
%to-béfore, 

Tt wes" acstory estetilated to biaoiten “the 
fairest charaeter;'atd Philip Paxton, withhis 
‘fine faceand'fiznre; ehd-with all his tloqaence 
called into exercise, Aid not faif'to” ‘the 
sym patties Gf’ mostiof lis listeners. 

Tois canning story, however,-was-veryim- 
)pebfvatty’ traustated to’ Afley ‘by ter: trea- 
cherous counsel, and she could not id 
bthedvers atd-pavtliar, eaapidious ledks*which 
vwere onstupon her when whateppeated ‘tobe 
dyer Wefence was repekted in turn ‘betere the 
‘oourt. 

She could not know that all her tentlaaaiy, 
every auswer'to the qdestions put to her; 

been distorted and perverted’ im “a*way'to 

biacken | her’ fair"name Yor ever—whtil she 
etvod befors*the wourt selt-cond emt d,’ bering 
been “mute 'to-admit’ all that Prilip 
~egeinst her, . 

“Beveral ‘times her “cheeks -roddensd ’ 
cand ber ‘lotvéby eyes a ‘es ste t 
pight “of s°smite whith now and ‘tied 
the lips of a membeér‘of’ the jury, or" 

‘dhe hatitria ntileer 6f "Philip's counsel 
) after berredly to some dizagrecd bie 
‘had een given, 

Oh, ‘it: was? wretébéd ; and ‘whee wiehed"a 
‘bundred:times'that she “had: never satempted 
hem ycdefence, whiles@hereeméd to "téél“i- 
htwitively that “everything “had game *wrelg 
‘for herand ‘her case would be lost. 

Bay trrough'it all ele we ver-once."mepebe 
the treachery of Senor Proquelin ; she bem 

thaphecwas doing "Wis very best Por her, and 
end notionee gave hin a Peprowehtal word or 
Plable seater was patient nndgertle entit*the 
send. 





"Phe evidence was albin at ‘last, atPhavite 
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heen Wardined- ap, itwas-evident to allthat’ 
Pullip Paxton would petchis cause, eand* poor 
: wid be obliged'to.goybackto Hmglatid 
igiGivoreéd wondan, ‘end’ with a @ark ‘cloud 
Aman ging over her fair fame, ro 

Bat just as the judge'was about to ddliver 
‘ha *éhargeto the jury, 'theretwas astir in ‘the 
ipuskepart of theroom, and astern, imflexible 
yoice cried out, in excellent Spantish,— . 

AField | I demanids'a viwaring before ‘this 
apisergoes into'the hands cf the or 

Pho next instant tho pertienman whom Ariey 
wad totiedd listeningso eagerly strodeforward 


tood before the " 
sy a dehip,” he continued, 


#2 Ya ~dlewr, Ondsivel bone, **I itpeak ‘four 
languages with ease—English, Feeweh, Ger- 
geen and Spanish.” 

‘Paitip Paxton started violently at this;and 
enchanged an anxious glance with Senor Pro- 


* 0, 
Se Dae you'to’ stay othe proseé dings of this 
court,” ‘the stranger continued, *«ortyou willbe 
igailoyeof seterribles wrotg-to fan imuocent 
woman. “Have Isyour bbnoar'’s' permission to 
widence in favonro! the defeudant?’’ 
Philip's leawyer.here daterposed, objeching 
overysistrongly. ‘Dee’ evideace ‘had vall been 
agiven*and, summed .wp, ho.seid, and df -tho 
‘stwanget had. anything to offer:hexhould have 
hefore, 

»Gentr <Peoquelin -tumed -of .a 1 maehogany 
scoloun, andrew exceedingly restless ; bat, of 
ourse; he. could offer no. ebjcetions, siica:the 
snevelations-were to ba in favour ofshis clients. 

VPhe (jadge; howéver,-was impressed by the 
«manner of the -atvangar, aad waving Philip's 
‘ldwyer backto his\seat,.courteoualy told him 


4eg070n, 

My: names Chavles-Horbort;and I -am-an 
‘Eqglisomen ond. baronet,’ the newcomer 
esumed.. ‘ The movest-accident breught.me 
(hither this .roorning—I my. say that I came 
houtief idle curiosivy, just-to woo:kow your 
Teottrts rare conducted ; but.-I thank -Heaven 
Ithat.by.coming I #hall.be able: to savo.en 
vinnecest weran from tbhesoming tthe -wiatim of 
Meeyly-dycd:villains. - Yoor:lordshipand the 
= of the jury domotunderstand. the 
C langu L e ” 


age, L perceive, 

He paused a momené; aad.litted bis.cyes 
with a questioning glauee tothe judge. 

“No,” that diguitary, said, ‘t they did not,”’ 

“Then’’.and ‘the *oorn-and indignation 
mbivb:rang out in Sir Ctarles Herbert's tones 
thrilled even Arley, though shé did.not-know 
wone} word \that..he: was.saying—‘tyou cannot 
know thatall the evidences of.thefairdefendant 
Vonder-has been.perverted.and distorted in a 
~way-to-meke herappeer the vilest of women— 
Nibeway.to criminate herself, 60 sthatthe jury 
ould 206 possibly, grant to-her the: least sym- 
opathy/ tr consideration. Listen, and. I will 
show yourwhat has been done.” 

Then,from @ paper ou which he *had :taken 
Motes, she reatta brief summary of the case, 
(presenting «A tley’s-defenae asshe-had., given .it 
~her modest, iMtreigh forward -replies having 

ded'in ‘an entively different-way trom 
what had been represented by her-treacherous 
counsel—until both judge and jary looked 
stave and stermat tthe fraud which had been 
Eerpetrated upon them, and grew to regard 
6 beautiful: d-woman~before them in 
rrr f different light. ; 
: ,” eantinued ‘the young-Hauglishman, 
“tenho had.wead the: notes he. had taken, ‘1 
pia ‘lawyer. and,for the.tims being I 
; constitute myself this young lady's 
. wate jh’ Tuhave never endhareed a 
ee “with her,’ nor have Fever deen heirbe. 
Wie ee, ito ‘this’room. ° Eyperesive that 
8 ‘tgnerant’ot Spanish, abd whe ees ‘not 
on “what I am ‘saying béfore ‘this 
Pri bat At your torour ‘has’ a’ desire’ to 
iuay Qestion’ her “farther, -lddee myeword 
i tenve ‘sball’ be Paitifaly trans. 
mba both to her ani to'you.” , zy 
Bie west the judge'was blak with wrath, 
| hai’ ben instilted, Wis office 
) by the ‘raméless ‘trick whith had 


stood stmething of sthe- trap that had: been set 


“eome ito this;courtthia morning ; ithas saved 


“paid litein ga pair. of brimming, Brateful eyes 


‘a Cebtwhich Loan-mever-tepay.” 


“sounding “Huegtish name, ‘while - her 
quickened:its pulsations as -she-thonght;per- 
ehaps be mightassiat her about, going -home, 


‘Fighould like totrespass upon your goodness 


anention the exime. of attempting to ruin the 
character of-@ betutifal woman. 

‘He iturned -to :Arley,'-and. his .stern aco 
softened «almost ‘to’ tenderness; but-he pro- 
ceeded to cross question -her.egain, as the 
young baronet-had proposed, he-acting as in- 
&erpreter. 

After‘one or two questions shebegen tolook 
umeasy,-and finéily dilting her proud head 
haughtily, demanded of -her new -inter- 
r —_ 

“Whatedoes this ancan ?—why.am I asked 
theseauestious twiee over? ”’ 

A brilhantesmite-wreathed Sir Charles’ lips 
tat this query,«but rwithout. answering it, he 
cturned directly‘ tothe jad go, saying, — 

“The senora is indignant—she does - mot 
uliderstenl why sheds subjected ‘to: this 
econdorbsnexamination. ‘Shall Lexplain-to 
ihet-?”’ 
+‘ No,’’ the jadge replied; ‘' tell her.to.exer- 
dise whittle patiener, amd it shall be-explaimed 
to her later.’ 
‘He-had seen) Arley's gesture,.and knew by 
dher‘tone that she bad -enid somethicg -of this 
ckind, - ‘but . ke .admired ihe honour ;of. the 
Eaglishman’ for-téling -her' nothieg -withont 
his sanction ;.it;proved to him that.he was, 
ws he had-seid, a steawger to; ber—that there 
twad mo-conspitaby besween them, and that 
the yousg man «es! simply espousing ihe 
cause of truth and right. 

Half-en-honr -was ‘spent .in .gomg, oversold 
ipvound and everyoword which | Axley uttered 
swent fto: prove how she had been :misrepre- 
“sented ;-aud, at theend 1f that-time, the jary,) 
withont retiting,,gave--a.unanimeus verdict 
cagainst itne pleiattiff, who, swith this: counsel, 
feltas if-they -would like ‘the earth to..open 
vamd>swallow ‘them, -while ‘Senor Psequelin 
iskutked ‘cut of »gight, “swearing .vigerous 
‘Spanish ‘oaths .to: bimedif—~—and then: the case 
wae dismissed, 

‘Tuen Bir Charles. Herbort went -directhy-to 
Avley, -Holding-ont his ‘band to her-with-a 
frank, genial smile, he said in Engtish,— 

‘hI eongtatulate you, madam, epou-thedteci- 
»sionof thecourt; whiehinwholyia yoorfavour, 
But,” shevadd dd,\aseimg-thetears spring tober 
reyes, and thatehé was near loging her «com- 
posure, ‘‘ you came very near havingtto safer 
a fotlwrong.” 

Then heexpiained to: her -how-her ‘evidence 
had been misconstrued and-falsified and mado 
to'tellmgainst hor, 

Av crimson fiash of shame and dadignation 
ehdt-up to theewaves of: brown ‘hair ‘that-lay 
upon ther dotchead,' aud. bitter tears welled 
down her cheeks as she listened;andmerier- 


vfor-her unconscious fest. 
“ I ewnnot'be'thankfal enough,” Sir Charles 
Said, in conclusion, ‘‘that I was impeHed.to 


you'from becoming the victim ‘ef anprineipled 
men.” 
“You are’an entire stranger..to nie,” Arley 


toslris, * but I shulbalways feel that bows you 


“Do not speak that way,’ he returned, 
gently. ‘‘You owe'menothing. Ivrejoicethat 
Iwas hereand able, by my knowledge of .dif- 
ferent langaages,/to save you from ® very.un- 
pleasant position. Aliow!me-4o ‘introduce 
mysélf, however} and to ask-if I cau-boof.any 
further service to yeu?” 

He chanded ‘her ’a/card» as ho poke,‘ and 


? 
_+ 


CHAPTER “XXVI 

‘A, LAST. APRBAL, 
“Toast very:glad to, know you, Sir Chavles,’’ |/ 
Arley: said,hereyes lingering on the eg me 
eart |* 


‘sand, with a wietfal look ‘into his-kind face, 


Arley read the nwme—Charles Herbert; Alien. | ‘hatd'to offer’ ber a-paid 
‘Gale Kent, 


find some onewho .is about. returning to 
Englatid,.and:who would-be willing to grant 


-mne a. little protection.” 

Sir Charles's face . lighted-with :pleasure at 
this request, 

‘Would yourgo with me—withsus, I should 
say, for -my-mother and ‘I are -travélling 
together?” 

Arley’s hears bonndedrwithin -her at this, 

Nothing sould bedetter than for: her.to -be 
under.the protection of an:-elderly lady,.and 
this.kind, noble young man:who was her son. 

“Tf, you would not mind being. tronbled 
with me I should be very.gratefal,’’ she re- 
turned, with quivering lips and tear-laden 
eyes. 

She .tried tobe -brave ihrongh » all: ‘that 
‘dreadful trial,-but.now the prospect of; going 
home, uuder -safe ., protéction,- bade fair ‘to 
unnerve her completely. 

** Do «not - oall..it .tronble,” .he“ returned, 
gently. “It~wonuld, give us;great, pleasure .to 
have you. with us. “We shall travel:for three 
or four months langer, and then return.” 

Arley’s face.dell, .and the .fond hope which 
had animated her but .a moment. beiore died 
ewithin. her. : 

“Tampafraid I.cannot:go-with you then,” 
she said, a vivid blush dyeing all her faca; “for 
L.am obliged te be frank with you—F have not 
the means:to travel, ;.I’ have barely eneugh 
to—4o take.me shame.” 

Bir. Charles looked embarrassed, -aven. dis- 
»tressed,at this. acknowledgment. 

He would gladly. have ‘offered. to deftay all 
wher .exXpansae,. but- being.such a stranger to 
her, he dare not ; and -he.could, see: that.iahe 
was Very. prond—+a Jady throgh and threngh, 
awho would be offended by such a proposal. 

. He thought.a moment,.then.asked,— 

‘* Would. you “object. to the “delay I have 
mentioned, if—if there were.no.oiher -ob- 
stacles.?”’ 

‘* No,” Arley answered, with:a.aigh; ‘it 
. does. not. matter. much wkere. I-am now, I 
dave friends.in London who would welcome 
me with « arms, asd+thengh .I Jong :for 
them, yes. 1 dresd:to. meet them ander fhe 
eircumstances. - But-necessity.compels meto 
go somewhere~to, geb.awaytrom this dreadtal 
place, -where.I cannot .underatand: anything 
that is:eaid: to.me.; for—in:the fature shall 
-be-obliged to earn-my owniliving,” _ 

‘She said it-frankly, and yet.with.a little air 
. of. pride, .as if, despite her poverty, ; she was 
aot ashamed to have him. know it. 

“Tam very.glad-that you have told me this, 
Mrs. Paxton,” her companion said, eagerly, 
‘“for now Lfeel free:to ‘say that .perhaps:my 
another. can. help, you, and ,you can also: help 
her outof a serious difficulty. -Her.companion 
—~a.fing young lady who accompanied usfrom 
Bogland—was taken violently ill at. Lille, 
France,.and the .physician who attended her 
aid it would not.:do.for her to resume travel 
with us—that just as soon:.as :she was anf. 
ficiently recovered she must ba sent home, 
and have complete rest and freedom frour ex- 
citemens. “It.was agreat trial ‘tomy mother 
to bo obliged to part: with ‘her, and, “hating 
been unable to supply her _ptace, she has been 
very lonely ever-since. If—paridon.“me, "I 
mean it with ali respect to you, and with ‘the 
desire to contribute tomy mother’s somfort— 
if you-contd "be*perauaded 'to—to-nevtpt the 
varant position——” 

Poor Bir Chatles !' he knéw te “was Walking 
toa refined and ctiltivated tady ; it-~was-Vvery 
position, andihe stam- 
meréd- and ‘stumbled dreddfully:tin“his:em- 
barrasement, 

Bat Arley’camequickly toihisaid Sher face 
flushing with gladness, her-eycesdll alight with 
new hope, for hére°was'‘a ‘haveniof eréfuge for 
her-at last. 

“Phank -you,L should. be only.-toaglad.to 
do #0,” she:said,ieagenly ; ‘‘thatds, if:madem, 
your mother, would be satisfiedwith.thear- 
rangement and my poor accomplishments,” 

“ will -be no trouble: about: thet, I 
assure you,” Sir, Charles replied, much relieved 








‘Upon him ‘and ‘the-court, mot to | still farther; end ask if’you will help me.to 


to find how sensibly she had :réceived his pro- 
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Noah, will please give me| But it wasonly for an instant—the next he | ability anyone can rise if he will—than. 
veer aaa al AY will being her fo see S this | turned upon her with @ malignant scowl, live as you have been living since our m in ~ 


afternoon, and you can arrange about our 
departure from Madrid to suit yourselves.” 

Arley drew,from her pocket a beautifal little 
card-case of filagree gold, and, taking a card 
from it, wrote the street and number of her 
residence upon it, and gave it to him. 

‘* Thanks,” he said, thinking that she wrote 
the prettiest and most delicate hani he ever 
saw. ‘Now will you allow me to see you 
safely home ?—for,” with a smile anda sus- 
picious glance around, ‘‘I do not like to leave 
you to go alone, while you have so many 
enemies around you?” 

Arley gave him a quick inquiring look. 

**T did not mean to alarm you,’ he added, 
yey ; ** but I suppose you have heard that 

_ Sp are exceedingly revengful in 


‘Yes, I have heard it, but I had forgotten 
it,” Arley replied, looking a trifle anxious, 

“T wish to make sure,’’ Sir Charles oon- 
tinued, ‘* that you are not annoyed by any one, 
#0 by your leave I will go with you.” 

She was very glad to have him ; but as the 
were passing out of the now almost d 
court she saw Philip = a dim corner, 
looking moody and miserable. 

A feeling of pity for him stole into her heart. 

It was a dreadful thing, she thought, that 
® man with his talents and ability should 
allow himself to go straight down the road to 
ruin, a8 he was apparently doing, and all on 
account of the loss of a few thousand pounds, 
and because his stubborn pride made him 
ashamed to begin over again. 

She had thought that all love for him was 
dead—that she no feeling for him now, 
save contempt for the weakness ani littleness 
of #.. which he had displayed ever since 


their marriage. 

Bat as she looked at him, and remembered 
those beautiful days at Hazelmere, when he 
had seemed so noble and true, there came a 
sudden rash of tt ketal, emt @ pain, 

b of a knife at her hears. 

Should she pass on without a ward, looking 
thus her last upon him, and leave him to the 
evil which seemed to possess him ? 

Oh, she had loved him truly and fondly 
ted her troth to him—she 
him thus as long as they 
both should live—she would have been such a 
faithfal wife to himand never murmured at 
any lot, had he preserved his honour and man- 
hood—had he conducted himself in a way 
to command her respect, 

It could not be possible, she thought, with 
that grandly shaped head, that prond, aristo- 
cratic face, those deep, intelligent eyes, and 
with the education which he had received, 
that the man could be al/ bad, even though his 
countenance, at that moment, reflected all the 

and malice which his recent defeat had 
within him, 

It seemed as if she could not leave him so— 
as if she must make one last appeal to him. 
She might never see him again—it was very 
probable that she would not—surely she might 
Speak one word of entreaty and farewell be- 
fore she went out of his life for ever. 

** Will you please excuse me one moment? ” 
she asked, withdra her hand from Sir 
Charles's arm just as reached the door, 

**I do not like to go without one last word to 
Mr. Paxton—I will not keep you waiting long.” 

“ I will exouse you, and I shall not 
mind waiting as as you like,” he retarned 
kindly, and wondering, from the wistfal sad- 
ness of those lovely dark eyes, it she could 
still love the man who had that day shown 
himself such a traitor and wretch. 

Philip had not seen her movement; he was 
be a his + aoe that he was not 

ware approach a 

his aide *P gentle voice at 
oo ! ” 
Her lips had seldom spoken that name since 


their marriage, and the sound of it smote him 


with a keen pain. 


She shivered and shrank from him slightly, 
yet looking so gentle and lovely that his fea- 
tures involuntarily relaxed. 
*¢Well?’’ he questioned briefly. ( 
“I just wished to say to you,” Arley said in 
a hesitatlog tone, “ that I cannot understand 


why you should have taken this action 


against me, If you wish to be free I am sorry 
that you cannot be, but I could not remain 
silent and allow my character to be defamed, 
else I should never have appeared against you. 
Iam going away—back to England. 

He started, and flashed a strange look at 
her as she said this, but she did not appear to 
notice it. 

“T shall go back to Aunt Angeline and I 
shall have to tell her why I came back; but 
further than that I shall say nothing. I shall 
never seek to see you—I shall never meet you 
if I can help it, and then in time, if you wish, 
the law will free you, and there need be no 
publicity about it. But,” and ber sweet lips 
quivered painfally, “ I wish our life could have 
been different—I would have been glad to share 
almost any lot with you, if you had met your 
reverses bravely and honourably—I would 
have been a faithful wife to you—you know 
that, for I have told you so before—for I did 
love poy very dearly, Philip.” 

iT) i ” £ 

The word broke from him unawares ; as she 
had uttered it, it had sounded like a knell 
over some bright hope for ever lost, and for a 
moment he seemed to realize that something 
very precious bad passed outof his life; while 
as she stood there so beautifal and winuing in 
her gentleness and her anxiety to speak some 
word that should arouse his better nature and 
save him—without one particle of anger or 
malice towards him for all that he had made 
her saffer—he was half tempted to reach 
forth his arms and beg her to come back and 
bless him with her love once more—to forgive 
and forget. 

She seemed to read something of this in the 
momentary flash of his eye, she heard it in the 
tone of his voice, as he repeated that sad word 
after her, and a wave of tenderness surged over 
her soul. 

What if she could save him even now? 

She had suffered much from him ; she had 
been humiliated as woman was never humi- 
liated before ; but_could she not afford to for- 
get, to crush out all her pride, to forgive all 
her injuries for the blessed reward of 
leading him back to a life of truth, honour, 
and usefulness ? 

Her face had been very white while she 
stood there before him; now it saddenly 
flashed and became almost radiant with a holy 
purpose, 

**Do you care because I spoke in the 
tense, Philip?” she asked, in a low, tremulous 
voice. ‘‘I have thought that it was past, 
that all love for you had died out of my heart, 
I have suffered so much of late; but at this 
moment I feel asif perhaps it might live again 
if you would only be your true and noble self 
once more.” 

She gave him credit then for possessing a 
spark of nobility, of being capable of rising to 
@ position which would command the respect 
aad confidence of men. Long afterwards he 
remembered it, and it comforted him in his 
loneliness and humiliation. 

**I do not believe,” Arley went on, eagerly, 
‘that you are acting your true nature. I do 
not believe that my heart would have been 
drawn towards you as it was at Hazelmere if 
there had not been something lovable and 
honourable in you to call forth my affection. 
Iknow you have been bitterly disappointed, and 
I have grieved more on your account than my 
own that I was obliged to come to you 

nileas ; but the loss of money is such a 
ittle thing compared to that of one’s honour 
and self-respect. Oh, if I could only make 
you see how much nobler and better it would 





be to begin again ever so low socially, with the 
determination to rise—and with health and 





Do not waste your life thas; be the true. 

— = eae — when I first 
ew you, Philip, will you ill you 

to England with me?” moe 


How could he resist such gentle, earnest - 


pleading? How could he help yielding to that 
sweet-voiced entreaty ? 

Who can tell how he longed to do so—how, 

haps, he had all but surrendered, when the 

emon in his heart whispered, ‘‘ The Lily of 
Mordaunt has twenty thousand pounds a-year, 
and Wil Hamilton is dead?” . 

“No,” he said, briefly and sullenly, and 
turned restlessly away from those tenderly in. 
= eyes. 

A deep ~— fell upon his ear, and it smote 
him like a blow; but he stubbornly orushed 
down every better feeling, though afterwards 
he remembered that he was very near yield. 
ing as the hopeless sound strack him, and 
then, with bitter remore, he cried out,— 

“Oh, why—why was I so bliod and 
hardened that I would not heed her ?” 

“ Good-bye, then, Philip,” and there was a 
wistful sadness in the sweet voice. “ I suppose 
our = will widely diverge after this, and 
we shall never meet again, save, perhaps, as 
strangers meet. Bat I pray you—I beseech 
you,” she added, with passionate earnestness, 
“do not live out your whole life as you are 
living now ; do not let your existence prove a 
failure; do not wreck the mind, do not ruin 
the soul which has been given you; for, some 
day, you know, they will be required of you 
again. [ama woman; I have lost everythi 
—name and fortune—and now this ad 
blight which you have cast upon me presses 
me down still more heavily; but,”—and now 
the lovely girl lifted her head with an air of 
pride and resolution—' I am going to battle 
against these adverse circumstances with all 
my might. Iam to make the most and 
very best of myself. I will not be crushed—I 
do not believe God means me to be crashed, 
so, with His help, I shall rise above m 
troubles; and if, in the future, we shou 
chance to meet again, Philip, I will show you 
what & woman, preserving her trath and self- 
respect, can ers er 

This was ut with nothing of arrogance 
or self-assertion, but with a sort of earnest 
faith, as if a glimpse had been granted to her 
through the present darkness of a more hope- 
ful beyond. 

She paused a moment and drew off her 
glove; then added,— 

“I wish to retarn this to you. I do not feel 
that I can wear it any longer; bat whenever 
you chance to look at it, I trast it will remind 
7 that it once bound you to one who would 

ave been glad to prove loyal to the vows 
— was a seal, had yoa not made it im- 
poss 2. ” 

She had drawn off her wedding-ring while 
she was speaking, and now laid it down upon 
the table by which he sat; then turning, she 
went slowly back to where Sir Charles Herbert 
stood waiting for her, 


(To be continued.) 








By holding a very little misery quite clos 
to our eyes we entirely lose sight of 
deal of comfort beyond which might be taken. 


Taese is no wide separation between sym 
pathy and justice. If we consider oarefally 
the workings of the human mind, we shall se 
that sympathy—that is, a feeling with _— 
—must have preceded the knowledge of ~~ 
justice to others demanded. First, there at 
what we all keenly feel—the consciousness 
what is necessary to our own lite and hepp 
ness; then comes, in a less degree, some rea™ 
zation of others’ similar feelings and needs; 
and in proportion to the strength ,- 
latter faculty will be, generally speaking, 
conscientious falfilment of every 
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HIS LAST EXPERIMENT. 





My friend, Professor Rothrock, who spent 
nis life in the pursuit of science, was not 
dependent on_his exertions for the means of 
livelihood, He died a rich man, and ashe had 
never bad a brother or a sister, never married, 
and was, as far as we knew, the only living 
member of his family, there were no legal 
heirs. We had no doubt that he had arranged 
his worldly affairs carefally, but we 1 in 
vain for any will, or even for memoranda by 
qhich we could jadge of his intentions. 
was a general idea that he intended to 
oe sip young sents but he hed ‘not 

to hel ents ; but he n 
t hie statement. Therefore, we 
terested in him and in his 
long talks, more fruitless 
searches, and examined the professor's 


Ph per 
It was when we decided that there was 


went out to ——, to consult a very celebrated 
acquaintance on the possibility 

out our poor friend's plans without 

were returning without encourage- 
our respective homes. We arrived in 
he had gone to the north, while I 
westward until I came near Brompton 


I am troubled, walking is my 
after midnight, with amusement- 
general gone home, a big 
e sky, the air ly enough to drive 
loungers under shelter, there is no 

to walk than the Fulham-road. I 
strolled along only a solitary police- 
massive, grave, andslow. We saluted 
a word, I went on thinking, thinking, 


were flowers growing within the iron 
railings, Their min odour made the air 
t. Someone in an upper room was 
ing selections from some Italian opera on 
The faint far sounds ware sweet. 
Suddenly it occurred to me that the night 
‘was unlike any othér I had ever known, that 
Thad — oe an ~ en or seen 
moonlight so white, or smelt such strange per- 
fume, or heard such thrilling music, or been 
#0 utterly, utterly, utterly alone, 

Tam familiar with the electric battery, and 
with the sensations an a w0es ; 
but at that moment I have sworn that I 
was holding those two little handles I knew so 
well in my hands. A current of electricity, 
mild beyond expression, seemed to pass 
through my —. and thrill me from head to 
toot. A cold breath seemed to lift my hair 
from my head. I found myself standing with 
hands extended, powerless to move, A gleam 
of moonlight touched my fingers ly. 
— a ht. hee ten solid— 

. ,” Imurm tomyself, withthe 
strangest siegieg of horror and pleasure, 
there are hands touching mine, hands like 
in a giaes—pale—thin.” Well I 
knew that . It came from the ruins of 
Pompeii. Professor. Rothrock’s ring buried 
witn him. I had looked at it last as his hands 
lay crossed upon his breast. 
Great heavens! Professor Rothrock stood 
me, and smiled that odd smile of his 
all in one cheek. 

“This,” he said, “is the finest and moat 
Successful experiment I ever had the pleasure 
“poking.” 

ou mean—coming back?” I gasped. 
“Call it coming back, if you like raid he. 

Ny ah ae nee anderstend rope they’ll 
sappose until then they'll 

all this coming back, and that other goi 
away, How Soa feel?” — 

2 yee g for it,” said I. 

is very inefficient,” said 

Rothrook, a You'lf feel worse, but it won't 
in Pres I knew you would interest yourself 
boys sufficiently to bear something for 
them. But I shan’t come again. I enjoy it. 
experiment, isn’t it?” 
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‘* What does it mean? Are you a spirit, or 
am I out of the body, or do I dream, or am I 
mad?” 

‘You'd better call it a dream when you 
tell it,” said Rothrock. “ You'll do it yourself 
some day. This—‘ experiment’—Well, laugh 
over it, old fellow. I musn’t try you too long, 
You can’t find my will? I tell you where it 
is. You remember my newspaper bag?’’ 

I replied that I did. 

‘That confounded undertaker put it into 
the coffin, under my pillow,” said the professor. 
‘Bag of old papers,’ says he, My will is at 
the bottom, Getit. Take this. You can 
stand a second more. Take this ring. I left 
it to you.” 

The professor was gone. The moon was 
gone. The music, the flowers were going. 
The great iron railings came down on me, or 
the sky, or— 

“‘ Now, are you all right?” 

It was the massive man who asked. 
He upheld me, and regarded me kindly as an 
erring mortal,‘ but not as ajvery sinfal one. 
Pd - h "hice shaking myself, “* What 

DP . 

**T found _ sitting here on the pavement,” 
said he, “Til?” 

‘¢ Just a little,” said I. 

I found myself recovering rapidly, however, 
and the presence of this very much alive police- 
man was a comfort. 

“ Which way do you go?” I asked. 

He indicated Stamford Bridge. 

I accompanied him as far as my way lay, 
and got home at last to find my anxious wife 
catching a cold in the head at an upper 
window in her anxiety concerning me. 

“ But, really, such accidents do happen,” 
said she, Then, suddenly, “ Why, you are 
wearing & new ring—such a strange one!” 

I looked at my hand. Professor Rothrock’s 
Pompeiian ring shone dully on my finger. 

The next day I told my wife all about it. 
She is a woman of great sagacity. 

*“*Don’t say a word about this vision,” she 
pleaded. “Call your friends together; tell 
them you remember a paper bag in which you 
feel sure the will would have been placed. You 
can truthfully say that remarks of the pro- 
fessor’s led you to suppose so. Interrogate the 
undertaker, Keep your own counsel.” 

I did so. 

Details would be unpleasant. Sniffice it to 
say that we found the paper bag under Pro- 
fessor Rothrock’s pillow. That the will was 
in the bag. That in the will the ring, I already 
wore, was left to me; and that “the younger 
sons of science,” a dozen of them with their 
teachers, are now very comfortable in the pro- 
fessor’s old home, with funds sufficient for 
their studies, 

As for what happened to me on the pave- 
ment, near Brompton Cemetery, I cannot 
explain it. I never attempt to do so. I 
mention it to my wife as Professr Rothrock's 
last experiment, and I never walk in that spot 
now alone at midnight. 0. O. 








Rzocurar Hasrrs.—Most _—— are apt to 
procrastinate, and leave to-day'’s work for to- 
morrow. Yet habits of regularity contribute 
largely to the ease and comfort of life, A 
person can ni. his efficiency by it. We 
know persons who have a multitude of duties, 
and who perform a vast deal of work daily, 
who set apart certain hours for given duties, 
and are there at the moment and attend rigidly 
to what is in hand. This is done and other 
engagements are met, each in order, and a vast 
deal a not by strained exertion, 
but by regularity. The mind can be so trained 
to this that at certain hours in the day it will 
turn to a particular line of duty, and at other 
hours to other{and different labours, The very 
diversity is restful, when attended toin regular 
order, But let these all ran together, and the 
duties mixed, and what before was easy is now 
annoying and oppressive. And the exact 
difference between many is just at this point. 
There are those who confuse and rush and 
attempt to do several things at once aud accom- 





plish little, while another will quietly proceed 
from one duty to another, and easily accom- 
plish a vast amount of work. The difference 
is not in the capacity of the two, bat in the 
regular methods of the one, as compared with 
the irregular and confused habits of the other. 

Dress.—If you have but a small allowance 
for dress, do not buy things because they are 
pretty or cheap. That bonnet may be lovely, 
and a real bargain, as far as actual money 
goes, but it will prove a white elephant. Re- 
member it has not only to ‘‘go with” the 
Sunday silk, but on occasions to smarten your 
cashmere or homespun costume; so think well 
how far that flimsy little lace erection, which 
is undeniably pretty with silk, will suit sober 
tweed. Then if your best jacket is velvet, be 
careful noi to choose a velveteen dress as best 
out-of-door wear for that winter, and so on. 
All these facts are known, doubtless, but are 
they acted on? Not ia every case, or we should 
not so often hear the cry of ‘‘ nothing to wear’ 
from our girls. A dress that requires a special 
hat or bonnet, cloak and trimmings, is not 
o- even as a gift. No, when choosing =! 
article ‘of dress just —_ for a minute, an 
unless it will really suit with the bulk of 
raiment, do not buy it, however pretty or cheap 
(@ woman’s great temptation), unless you can 
afford to throw away the price of it. 

Uss or Arsenic.—It is only right that a 
warning should be raised against a statement 


done harm, to the effect that“ arsenic in 
doses is good for the complexion.” It is not 
difficult to the women will incur 
to poseeene or im ; fing 
more ingenio1s ice for recommen a 
drug can be hit upon than that which the 
authors of this most banefal prescription of 
*‘ arsenic for the complexion” have adopted. 
Saffice it to recall the fact that for many years 
ast chemists and sanitarians have been 
abou to discover means of eliminating the 
wr salts bene ~~ kerperen, Se of 
wal and certain dyes once largely used 
for ccstein setislen of clothing. It is unfor- 
tunate that this hopeless antagonistic recom- 
mendation of arsenic for the complexion should 
have found its way into print. Those who 
employ the drug as advised—and there are 
many. either yey emg it or contemplating 
the rash act—will do so at their peril. So far 
as they are able, however, it will be the duty 
of men to warn the ee against this perni- 
cious practice, which is only too likely to be 
carried on secretly. It is not without reason 
that we speak thus pointedly, and urge prac- 
titioners to be on the qui vive in anomalous 
and obscure cases. 

Amazons.—Three nations of Amazons have 
been mentioned by the ancients. First, the 
Asiatic Amazons, from whom the others 
branched off. These dwelt on the shores of 
the Black Sea, and among the mountains of the 
Caucasus, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Trebizond, on the river Tpermo- 
don (now Termoh). They are said to have at 
one time subdued the whole of Asia, and to 
have built Smyrna, — Cums, and other 
cities. Their queen, ippolyte. or, according 
to others, Antione, was killed by Hercules, 
as the ninth of the labours imported on him by 
Earysthens consisted in taking from her the 
shoulder belt bestowed on her by Mars. On 
one of their expeditions the Amazons came to 
Attica, in the time of Theseus. They also 
marched under the command of their queen, 
Penthesilea, to assist Priam against the 
Greeks, They even appear upon the scene in 
the time of Alexander the Great, when their 
queen, Thalestris, paid him a visit, in order 
to become a mother by the conqueror of Asia. 
Second, the Scythian Amazon, who, in after 
times, married among the neighbouring Scy- 
thians, and withdrew further into Sarmatia. 
Third, the African Amszons, who, under the 
command of their queen, Myrnia, subdued 
the Gorgons and Atlantes, marched through 
Egypt and Arabia, and founded the capital of 
Lake Tritonis, but were then annihilated by 
Hercules, 
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minetsen of them. ‘f i 


~ 


mine ij fnolieh» gitl,’”’heare- 
plied,‘‘you qughtnot fe bocounting cowsonthe 
Sablbabldey si besides, tthere-are only, eighteen 


1 uv 


‘OUP swan tnaseal eat fifis mem ing;’’he 
88d. “Twas riding in a! & ometbas 
‘hen‘a fetble Old lad y°got°in, “wid imymedi-: 
Vately- a perion’ afose “arid -pahitély offered ‘her 
“dang eutv kde nobel book" plemse'yeve s80"¥h 
‘ n P* please methe 
‘nate St the gefitleman’” “4¢ Was élaily:" 
,Cxrtprex are.sometimes, philosopbers,. and 
pao ng eft tte ne 43yolder 
2peo OW, *eaid a.00axing mother, 
 Ldon?t,like to take medicine.apy.more tivan 
youdo, but.I just makenpwny;miidtodo it, 
andi then doit.” .The.scion.of genius looked 
po threngh..bis tears, and replied, ‘ “And 
-maother,.1 jdstmakeup.my mindthatI won't, 
‘and then. 4, 


Ine email Gisttiet sehosl: aiteacher once 
“proved that -itemmy: be: embarrassing to:nse 
‘igaarlagrerelued nr enpllun gamrd-deficlogrerts. 
Y ing we )«epéltin gan 8. 
‘Phe wotd ‘“ otphan” chad'¢besn worrestly: 
spelled," bit nonewitthe elise seentetintorkno w 

ite mewting. Atteraskingwneortwootthem, 
whe daidencburagiagly, { Now?try eguin. I 
"ana orpfitan. “Nowean'tisomecif you guess 
owhatit means?” \)' The blank!lovk wpon'their 
faces remained, until one 6Sthe @utler'scholars 
weieed his hand, wat eaid With nointention 
‘of- being saucy,’ ts someone who wants to 
‘get nawrtidd pand can't)” 

A aver mag poeta involves in domestic 
perplexi: Lew o* x got.acquain ted. 
witha young widowwho lived with ber. step- 
daughter jin the,same house. .\I marriedithe 
Frames are 

Wi @ ob my..wile, an 
sher, » My. wife becamea mother, in- 
daw. end @lso' tie Jaughter-indaw.ofmy own 


(father ; pmy~wife’s. ter‘is.my: atep- 
‘mother, «and.I .am Stepfather of «my 
mothervin-law. | My 1 Who.is:the 


stepdanghter. of my. wile; has a. boy; be is 
maavardity my.atepbrether, ;because he iis the’ 
f.my.stepmother ; but 

wife's stepdaughter 
therrof the little 


. Bagels ashy 
; ; “Dy. sen, because hehas 
‘his tetepsister forse wite ..1 sam. the-brobhér 
rot! my wn. on,-who, isthe son-of my step- 
mother ;.1 .am -the .bréther.in-law of ny 
“mother, my wile is theaunt.of her.ewn €on, 
my son isthe graudson:of my father,iandi I 
Pp “= i Own grandfather, Here is;an. asful 


7™ side repdrter, by. 


‘Wry do you set your coup of coffee on the 
chair, Mr.Jones?” asked a worthy landlady 
one morning at breakfast, ‘‘It’s so ‘very 
weak ma’am,” xepliéd Jones, “1° thought l 
would Jet it rest,” 

You. pavan’t -heen.acting ately, old man,” 
isaid.e. friend:.who met. the late Mr.. Had. 
“Byvon,..the. .actordramatist,.at.a elub soon 
after his health began:to giverway, “ No— 
neither bas.ory.lixer,”? Byron.replied, with one 
of those, quaint ‘turms.,of speech which ;he 
always,had ready. ; 
oAvSITTLE- boy -¢ot)plained of -his-bhedfelle 
Ytaking bwlf hisibed. ‘‘ Whymndt? ’hrepited his 
mother; ‘the is entitled to one*half; is she 
avot 2’? 4+ ¥ek}'mobtker, ; you likethim 
stootekesall thevedfteior bisthet{?.:"He insists 

pon sleeping sin the mi ofthe sbed, and I 
am obliged to sleep on both sides-efhini.’’ 

A Surewn Iprs.—Bhede's tacrethan ond way , 
ngt retesti€h img, Mrs*Patiteitohis wife : 
'* On ooking ‘over 6ar-expenges! for ‘the dest 
year, ‘and ‘viewing my-provable’ exrniuys for 
he riext,; T have-sonieto' the cone basion, ‘Mrs, 
Thrift, that we must cnt ont shmertegus «I 
hike we must give mp-ottrMarke. OT fixid it 
costs three shillings a day for Rééping.” “Bet,” 
said Mrs. Thrift, aftersontethbaght,’'“‘ton- 
sidering that ‘the herve takes. as /sochurch, 
why! notputthe anoutit 6f ite’ keeping under 
the head of charities, ani ¢weourtmousy'to 
the churét#ih that way?’ é 


+A .Decmp, Hevt.—Sometimes Ritls, know 


show. to Xegp.themsel yes from beiny, boredeayen 
& loyer. “Sis.and Pour ware sitti 


3 


in the 


atlour, and. shaswes, qatting Sleepy. “What 
land it?” she..osked. He lookedeafs his 
wash, andyreplied. it leajked five minntes 
ot-elexen ; and,justthen being siruck with an 
idea, she asked, ‘Ab dsmy watehike you, 
my pet?” 1 dont-kuow." Beeanse itvis 
pvery,pretty,”’ he xepliel, ‘*And .why.de my 
watch like you? *sheasked. ‘I don’iknow, 
Im sore, Why sis; your .wateh like me, my 
dear?” '*Begause.4t.won'tygo,” che replied, 
with.«,yawo. -Taen .the, young man went 
/npme. || 


\A’ Manni phetovrapiier is sia to*havorhad 
‘a Strange sitter-to Healuvith’ lataly. Aryoun 
lady canre ‘to’ bis ‘etwdio to‘have her portrait 
taken. Having placed her in positién) he 
tarned ‘to arrange Ris cam éra, when, ‘east. 
ing a'taxt glance ‘atte pdsinig ‘béle ‘Wefore*re. 
emoving the cep froni'thsIchs,"hs wae horrified 
‘tor eee “thet ‘@he was eo mozgle of a 
revolver ‘to her teniple. “Step! -etop'l’’*he 
héfied. “You strdly do not mesn'to killeyour- 
gf? Youvwotld ruin*my "business, awd’ it 
‘wotli “bea “pity: to spoil that iretty¢iaed.” 
The lady laughingly replied‘ "Don't be 
—- a gra nn dere ?ticd me) and 
Tittend to set? Rit a OPamy phosopeaph 
in ‘this; pésition, With hie-rom eri thint ifthe 
Goes nos returi immédiately Peal palbhthe 
trigger.” "Phid astofishicy intention ‘was'duly 
carried out, and a few weeks later the photo. 
grapber had-the gratification-of taking the 
bnevwi y-mertied couple wibhont the revolver, 
whithevid ently had done its work harmlessly, 


. Cured, 

Mes. Plarnley attempts to.be fashionable, 
The-other ight, when she Bressdd ‘to go ont, 
she appeared with a ‘silver ‘spoon on “her 
“breast. 

‘’Margareb, what in ‘the world do-you call 
that?” asked her husbaud, 

" This was my,gcandmothet’s sauce spoon. 


- | You kndw ihat it’s fashionable now-to-wear 
‘| Old family, plate.’ 


_ Blamley -eaid ndéthing more, ‘for he knew 
that.it was unnecessary to argue with his-wife. 
‘The next nigbt he naked his wifeto go out with 
him, and, again she put onher spoon. After 
pewhile Blamley came ont with. an enormous 
butcher-kuife on-his shirt-tront, 

“Houry, what is that?” 
|! This was my grandfather's butcher-knife. 
It’s fashionable now to:wear—” 

“Tul take off the ppoon.”’ 

‘* All Fight! Off goes'the knife,” 





4 


4 


) Tage. y ithe 
Gatiery,-ko..saw &.aturdy “seus lane 
| heartily. atthepictave. ‘“ Whatareyowlangh. 


; pected is 
soon. “It is acmedn ttitk in soy ahem: 


<a 

A Baunisten, not aver young or haxiizgme 
examining a youdg lady witness in court, de. 
termined to perplex-her, and said, “ Migs 
upon amy sword! you “are "very , pretty.” (Th, 
‘youaglady ‘very promptly replied, “Et wigig 
‘retarn the compliment, *sir,!if L weremot i, 
“eeth;’’ 
Tux famous french,painter David. ma 
dibigsplotaredton Ihpeplan wiih ihe dattne 
a magnificent mag horse. .Livvas 

One day,-eaDavid, peased 


‘ing.at?” inquized the painter. ‘I am think. 
sing ot thaimbecile who dwew thatharan,?raplie 
nthe igumer. ‘‘Qaly.a. fool,” ha, obgaryad, 
“ wonld.,be ignorant: of. the tack that.aho 
rmover ,foams -andass he: has a bib insbis 
taquih.” David bad.the picture ¢alande, 
“Drv ‘you “totice what a’ bbor that iialt Was 
who sot pen. to’ you? nei mete 
“andther, -as‘“the pair : ward 
Svenusticrtie other Oy. OTS w) e003 : 
wEfaséd’ to-pass ‘up ‘the fare of the? 
“tsverifier aitk.” “Qh, well, you feet Wi 
ly “tw ts BgO, “Bh Tt 7 
herex ~he would “racover’ ‘h 


‘woman“to expedt her’ exhasband * to” 
alimony mioney up’ to ‘the'faré*box.” a 


Onny un*Avettorn-—Tt is-related!thaton one 
 eovasion when Jean Pat) TRisht érrw aronteting 
‘@ Village)+ he palioe paakd, witha slate oimhis 
Vband, sad)" Your neue, sit?" A ymeme 
Se Rickter,”'!° Youre professions bir? *Ridhter 
sridied, and, |‘ lotkiag inte” the twee: tothe 
pied  sdi8;' “Tam anvanthor.”:° “i Aether 
‘~wtithor!” safd ‘the «guard, rvtherpagsled ; 
“what does*that meas?” Well; 4hapmems 
that I make books,” replied Richter,‘ 

Gtideéd 1” said: the "man, ’ eaeppisisty. At 
‘the present day mote give thems] vee all gotts 
“6f stranve’ titles, “In-our coantry aweraill s 
“nren“avho* thivkes"bos ke a ibookbiater; easdigot 
an wither, “Yodan pass on.” 


HaeWas rem Max. It wassen a (Western 
railroad. ‘Lbs 'coudnctor-hedbeenhis rewils, 


8 |: endvtaken anent beside: a very quiet) aadimn- 


mabuming passetger. ‘4 Pretty fall -traip,” 
finally obserwdd vthe ~ paissenger.'.« “ies.” 
+ Road sséeme hus bel doieg a: fo0dbmsiness.” 
“Ob, :the>itead omakes plenty of (mgoney, 
but" ‘*Bdithitbat?? aeked ithe ppqgeen- 
-ger,:as! tho eblier shesitated, ' ‘dnd ambanage- 
ment. >{3t !dst the oworst .memeied dine fiawhe 
awhole conntry.” ‘“Jethatoen 2?” ‘ST bata. 
"Phecboard of officials might know ha wsomun 
aiside show toa virens,’ bat!ttey can't sadble 
‘railvoad.” °“ Whoviathe biggest feo 
let?” ‘ Weéilttheeuperintenfen wis.” .“\ten 
pled: of that,” teaid: tite passenger, /asdais face 
lighted up. “Iwas afraid | you ;woald_any it 
was the president,” Gapposs’ Lhwi?’ ‘iby, 
I’m ‘the mran.’'+dm-rican {Raper : 


JAxxrovs ron ‘Pati, 
my ernie said a seul ‘boy npr 
‘Go you believe avery thing pps Baye l” 
**Of course, my aia” eeptad the-msothier, 
with wifély pride. 
‘* Everything, mamma?” 
“ Yes, dear, everything.” 
‘© Well I don’t.” f 
“ Hash, you wicked boy ! “Yon masa" alk 
so. “What did “your papa ever say that you 
cotldn't believe?” 
“You kgow.that.widow on the aexteqaare 
who alwaysloskeso sour at us*boys?” 
‘You mean that pretty Mrs.“Bonton? fer 
‘* She's the one. ‘T' heat «papa ‘geil he 
yesterday that she was the sweetst a 
town, and then hegave hera banshsffl wets 
and it made me so dslramie? to heat bet te 
. such a story that Iran away anti wotlan’s 
‘him’ kaow tha¢I hdd omught bitin ft 
“saat will-do, my child,” said he mfeer 
With-g pecdltar look on her gentle face vred-#ben 
otit.and play, and'I will tell JOU i ao 
he comes in that he must be patticol 





destroy his son's con fidence in’ Hie verweny- 
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SOCIETY. 


‘hax Prince.and .Paincess of Wales will .be 
’ weet chen “Bife,vat Mer Lodge, for 


several days Tex month. 


The’ Prinoo will 


bavesome’sport in Mar Forest, and‘his Royal 


basoaleo aocepted: an 


‘invitation “to 


shoorwith Mr. Mackenzie, in‘'Glenmaick, 


‘Yan Dakeot Edinburgh: -bas ‘been visiting 
Mr RUB: Bheridan,; at: Frampton’ Geurt, Dor- 
tive, “His Royal’ Hizhness ‘odtaindd some 
fishingin-Afir..b beridan’s ziver, Which 


always yields abundant sport. 
‘Tae 
tear 


Empress Eugenie has been visited re- 
cauitlpdythe diing of Sweden:amdithe Gur- 
aa marry St ' Phe Haipeessowill 


leave England for Carlsbad io-d'few days. For 


thé fiasttime to any, party. the... 


A gave 


ithe children. “of the >Aldershot 
“and Civilian "WeHaleyan  eneey 
school to hold their anniversary in ‘her park, 


dgavethem £10. 
wotelate 


_Ebeyswere tallo wed to 


Emperor Napoleon's ch arger;Eero, 
yyeuts O14, with its-marie ‘hanging 


ioitarknees,and ithe Pcirica.‘Lajyperial’s cob, | 
aged itwenty-nine-years, .' 
Seligeeditmatsiovenr1eW, 


Both are fine- 


“Wha itn" Ming, Winwesad Ganz celebmated their 


silyer wedding on the 3rd ints, 


yeocording 


sto 


thepretty old German custom now naturalised 


us, “Dari 
arri 


ing-the day vatious.congrata-| 
ived from their.iniends.and 

pougaie si Ualgete Of Rowers asf 
tmnmerous : . ‘flowers atid) 
Megindandeostly presents, chiéfly of .silver| 
workmanship,’ in -spevial :ellusion «to ‘the 
‘ooosion. 


the evening Mr, and Mra. Ganz -enter- 
5 birtle.of frisnds. . The slist of 


ondtadl 


fs: ineluded a pgreat (number of 


Le ier artistic Gistindtiop, 


fae Engtiéh ;‘but, oing to :the-anni- 
alling so latain.ihe season;many.were 
wnevoidably prevented from! doing thonour ‘to 


‘the distinguisived musician’atid Mrs. Ganz‘in 


-péraon, 


Wowxe.dadies who arevauxions to-exchange 
itheirparents’ hard.earned snonsy for a'title 
“te “At present itterssted in tha Royal savage 
of the eae of ‘Tawhiao. Te ne 
‘Potsonage’ isvadidty aepecimen of humanity; 
aathewm ever iflaminated. : For all'tiat,. he 
sié, quite; a dion in Londen,jast now,eudany 
‘younghhdy desironsxof-wearing ating throcgh 
‘hertiose, or /df' being purchased “for ‘so. many 
sihéip, or.dxon, shotild lose mo ‘iinein, visiting’ 


chim. » fondo: 


ladies win would ‘run after oy 


a nn 
Peed Btw teres ef hs hwd-a varie’ to | 
lis Rattis, have uitite grett fodls ot themselves | 
Overithis.,. Royal ecsentcisity, ‘He ealtsshim-| 


‘welfaking’; thatde enough. 


Taz vacant Garter, coused 


through the 


of Earl Cowley,ays a contemporary, is’ 
& subject concerning which there la some 
‘te ae. For there were those who thought 


#8 Be@terd lesd -nst “he 
clatths ‘upon 'the’ Government to'that ‘astine- 


¥ 


tion, and the admission of the Duke of Grafton! 


‘tothe Order 


voecasioneds still: amore. aarprise| 


Until it was remembered “thathe had been 


equerry to the Queen. That the Duke of'|: 
Atgyllehonld eaK.G.,.was reepgnized 
. “Bhe Earl of..Derby;too/as.en' 


by: 


ndustrions statesman possessed of catition 
8nd talent, as well as great influence in the 
his Garter,.tbeugh he-eould 


have affofi@d.to:wait, ‘Darl: 


Sponcer long ago 


a aK.G, or he would haye a first claim 


Teme 
Leinster may at 


d, ..Ressidly.the. Duke of 
last be invited to enter-the 


er, and a recent Garter having gone to 


d <compliment—might be —sppre- 
Siated in Treland, whose only other Dukes— 
Bien MM cated “Abercorn already’ ‘wear:the 


STATISTICS. 


Evrorean ‘Tueratres.—There are 1,457 
theatres in Europe. Of these 348 are in Ita'y, 
337°in: Frauce, 194 in‘Germany, 160.in Spain, 
and 150in Great Britain. -Inall Russia there 
are! but forty-four theatres ; Sweden and Nor- 
way have dighteen bétween them ; and, as for 
the Grand Tark who wants to see a. play, he 
can see one infour theatres‘orly. There are 
fourtheatres in, Greeco, :three.ia. Roumania, 
and ons.in Servia. 

Sétroor “Satincs “Bank ~1y 'Fraxce.—The 
French Ministry of Pablic Instruction. kas,just 


France, “The institution ‘seems, the Paris 
correspondent df the. Times: saye,:to haveJalien 
on. ® ##aiffnl:seil in this :tountry, where the 
banks! were organised Hy'M. de. Mulerce”sorms 
ten yedra'ago, “In'1879, five years. After. their 
foundation ;4here.were10,440.schools provided 


hunters have now risen to’ 21,484 sthools, and 
442°021 depositors, It seems to be considered 
by «many -persons asva- sign of progress“ that 
Providence ‘shetlt ‘have-made’ sucha “#tride 
among Prench.children. 





‘GEMS, 

Siotn, like rast, “consumes aster *than 
laboar wears, while the key often used is 
| always bright. 

Women jump at«vonélasions,end generally 
hit; men reason things out logically, and 
generally miss, 

Marx this well, "\ye:proud men of action ! 
'| Yo are, afterall, ndthing “but. nncenscious in- 
struments of theamen ofsthonght. 

No state can be more destitute than that of 
& person,’ who,-when the Gélights‘6f sense for- 
sake him, has no‘pleasures:of ‘the mind. 

INTERCESSION isthe very safety-valve of love. 
When we feel that-we can really ‘do nothing at 
all in return for ‘some remarkable kindness 
and affection, howiexceedingly'glad we are that 
we may and can pray. 

To look back to antiquity is one thing, to go 
back to it another. “‘If:we “look ‘back to it, it 
should be as those whoarerunning a race, only 
to presa forward ‘the! faster; and to leave the 
beaten still further-hbehind, 





.-KOUSEHOLD -TRHASURES. 


-_———- 


'Wisa.denny.—~Soskewell into halive,-pintwt 
cold spring water half an ounce of ‘fsinglass 
until thonepghly_dissolyed,.two pounds (or 
jess) «suger, the rind .of sone erémarysized 
demow and the juice Sf two ;add the isingtass, 
dtirting dll the..time,and-one piut.df.sherry 
(or,port, if;ordered);. strain, .aud :place!inra 
mould, 

Jxvatw Jprby.—Care ;should “be taken: in 
makingijélly for thessiek vor aged ‘to'ancertain 
whather or not wincorspitits are allowed, and 
Whither the use 6f sugar.is.or.is. not:expedient 
for ithe patient. Generally speaking, ~all 
shighty- flavoured dishes are distasteful dlike’to 
Gector anf patient. ‘Only a suficientamount, 
therefore,.of flavouring sheuld ..be- advied~in 
fact, just a‘ suspicion,’ nothing ekkee—-and the 
smallest quantity of sugar used. 

Baxzp .(Pomatons.— Wash ‘tiem, sand ' out 
them in two parts, round the tomato—that is, 
90.88 the cells:can be.divested-of the pulp.and 
seeds whith’ they: contsin, 'To'six’ tomatoes, 
‘tke’ héltapint of breadcrumb, one large onion 
findly chopped, one.cunse:.of butter, pepper 
and. salt\to -bhe teste. Fill the célleof each 
apiece with the dressing; pnttwad halves together, 
‘and tis them with a. piece of thread.:Patthem 
in a pancwith en-.ounce: of butter-aid « gilleof 
owater; set them in a moderate oven, and cook 





| trem! tilfthey are oft, 


issned a report on.the school saviggs bank in | 


With stich banks, ana224 200 depositors. ‘Pie 


“MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tere is in all~kindly intercourse an 
exchange. that. is. beneficial .on , both -sides. 
“Youth andiage,riches and poverty Jdearpingand 
ignorance, sickness. and health, each ,bas, its 
separate discipline, amd..its spesial lesson zrand, 
‘though that which eomes 'to'usdiredt will be 
the most ‘vivid arid‘strong, wer ay partake ‘of 
‘All the wrest ithreugh:that wonderfubpower of 
sympathy by “which owe sreadh “out ittothe 
‘hearts and lives‘of others’to hél por to vormifort 
them. hia 
URrapers are not aware Of the febt, Putlatact 
| “it is Of Gaily inerédsing maynitnde, and alteaily 
'|.0f .texrible; importance to1reaaders,, tat their 
| first grand necessity in reading dip tobe 
xigilantly, conseientiously.aeleat »and te keow 
ne tha ees ee arte 
actually: divided intow bat weangy ‘peep 
and goats,” the latter put inexbeatiiy’ onthe 
‘leftthamd of the judge; tian foe 
“Of them, ‘a6 BH nosonits, whither Wek y, mad 
much to .bs..aveidel,, endif pasti ble, ageored 
by all save creatures | ae hee” 
"Now Xv ‘Tan. There “gre many firm 
bélievers .in .the ;theory ,that.most, people.are 
crazy at times, and facts seem to support‘their 
eles A wise man owes baekwanml aff a 
I ‘orjinto'a mrad-ph iB préat r 
JalPinmnt forthe, écks’ that are in his Haha 
or..on his forehead,; a. buntex will sometimes 
| shoot himself or hisdog. A working gishhad 
'|, .been: feedipg, a.great .clothing.knife—forsten 
years, Oueday she watehed the! knife eome 
\»@own "6 “npon' ‘her “haiid. "Poo “late the 
|“~woke. out. bf her, stupor .with,one-hand gone. 
| For a few seconds her mind:hudidailédandsho 
|..sat by ber mechine.« temporary.lmaticvand 
| chad watehed the knife approadh her owtband. 
‘cats, lea aldng one cvaniog in summer 
. We ilony; one.é in. summer 
‘ho walked.as deliberntely. into thetcamal: asshe 
had. been .walking along. the path a,seeond 
-béfone. “He was. branght..to shiswenses by sthe 
“water and utmud tand'*the whantility ofthe 
‘sitadtion. "He“had “ona new “sttit Of tlothes 
‘and .a new. silk bat, but, though ‘the, damege 
was thus.great, he still laughs.over.the adyen- 
ture. “Oar letter:vdllectors find'in the pillar- 
boxes along the stresteall sorts of papers.and 
-ertiolesywhich sbave been putimby'scme hand 
froth ewhoee, motions! the ‘mii ‘has’ becime 
détathed fora second. - A, glove,.\a..pairiof 
rp ctacles, a deed, a mortgage, theatre ticket 
ete atid on -gaes ‘the , person holdiag on.to 
he .regalar jletter: which ‘should. kave ‘been 
deposited. ‘Dhis is celled absent-mindedness, 
“pat ‘that fs a brief “tumacy. “A Innitic“is. a 
“person whore mind is habitually outohbalazee. 
“Woman ann Lany—-Between these terms 
what distinction eheukd bemade?: This ques- 
tien arises not.unfrequentiy im London, where, 
din the ‘slums, every ’acktermonget’s: wife ‘is 
‘described as ‘the lady next door,vand ia Heance 
itis.at.present.one.of she vexed questionsof 
theday. ‘Parisians, it°is- said, ‘no looper ac- 
“knowledge ‘the: word lady, “With:them.every 
member of the other sex is always woman ; 
while the sqitires of the proviness'are offended 
“Gf their wives are .cilléd women, -Where, 
‘then, .shouldithe.line -be:drawn? It would 
sound strange "to say“ the women ‘6f /‘the 
“ballet, “but! it wotld be ‘equally -unfaniiliar to 
‘say ‘ta Sintudus lady,’or ‘ta; pretty dady.’’ 
If town -and.country “canndtagree ’'on =the 
point it would perbaps be well ‘t#at‘the 
French. Academy shoul. epeaka decisive word, 
and day! down ralesfor ‘the seorrect-use ofthe 
disputed ‘terms. ‘“MeanWhile, withant:a éhéck 
-6f some sort, What are we comingto? ‘Mary, 
I want: acmessenger tosend down town,’ said 
telady to her maid ;"“ the selesiddy *has-sent 
“me the'wrong bundle, aad .I want .to inform 
the -forelady:of her:oarelessness. In thereany 
one ree ner ” = Isthinknétma'am ; the 
ehatiber‘lady ‘is’ busy with ber rooms, and ‘the 
kitchen.lady : has .visitors,-her.mether, -the 
-washer-lady,-and :her cousin, the ‘ashygentie- 
man, having eatléd. «But perhaps .thefoot- 
geitieman or’ the ‘eoach-gentleman-is.disen- 
gaged. I will see,”’— American Papering 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee 


J. F.—Wednesday, February 26, 1868. Handwriting 
t ! ronoun: Osceol it it 
—l. P. Osceola” as were 
<i x. Ooeteoln,” socenting the first syllable. 2. 
Ba ontters are still in existence, and have furnished 
‘us with stories which will be published in due time. 


M. N. O.—A dealer in artists’ materials will furnish 
‘you with an outfit for painting or transferring on silk, 
zatin, or china, together with a book con’ full 
instructions. 

L. R.—A good plan for alleviating the pain caused 
“we in. nail, and eventually curing the 
trouble, is to cut a V-shaped hole in the centre of the 
Series ends will then grow out, and the nail can be 
cut straight, 


D. W. N.—A physician is the enly whom you 
ean consult the ailment. Perhaps it be 
wemedied, although from the description given is 
rather doubtful. 

Doxzy.—A tablespoonful of sulphur in a glass of milk 
taken other morning for a week, then omitted 
dive arate and taken again, is recommended for 
the removal of pimples, patches, etc., on the face. 


A. L.—1. Space will not admit of the publication of 
which may = found in any first-class 


three poems. 
of poetical selections. 2. You write a ‘bold, free 


with a tail 
ee a elt te os aie Gk ke 
properly learned by study or diagrams, y 
actual practice. 
N. J.—We prefer to steer clear of family affairs, and 
, on that account, advise 


M, C. W.—1. Tuesday, October 26, 1852, was your 
dirthday ; that of your mother fell on a Thursday. 2. 


Very for one who has had such little 

chance for improvement. 3. Do not be a with the 

lady, as she has explained the case sa . 

very vely ¢ mistake was unintentional. 
W. R. 8.—1. New linen may be embroidered more 

easily by rubbing it over with fine white castile soap 

thus e cracking of the threads; 2. 


Seas oe ali _ matrimony should not be con- 
until you have become acquainted. 
B, M.—Perhsps the hollowness of your cheeks is 


Ghosing the thts sed aalingen Gar plain. If 20, © 
‘ wv you com so, by 
pm Eg gg ae yg trouble may possibly be 

Many ladies faultless figures 
‘have com: tively thin w fact, however, 
does not from their beauty. 


Scuoot-Boy.—l, Your handwri! 


spellio and 
grammar are hardly up to the stenasta generally 


@ moderately 
soins 
no dou! 
-dyeing leaching compounds exercise 
a deleterious effect on the hair, and should not be used 
merely because a few ultra-fashionable people choose to 
Stier than = yt A haf — 4 
r a Tr, and those possess- 
Ing it should feel satisfied. ’ 


Ask 
solution of the bichloride of tin, if 
ur hair. There 


It was begun in 
October, 1852, and in the followieg A t, President 
Pierce opened the exhibition to the public. The build- 
ding, way conteats, was destroyed by fire in Sep- 
tember, 


B.D. H A—A rough imitation of sea water is 
formed by mixing one hundred ounces of fresh water 
with three ounces of common salt, one ounce of Epsom 


two inches from the surface of 
pe as = bee the contents ave to be dad Foes 
y- means & multitude of small bub! 
| oar = tate the —. This operation shoud 
poy sn do sou © number of times, We 





C. T.—Your letter enclosing P.0.0. received safely ; 
amount quite suffieient. 


J. W. M.—“‘ Lalla Rookh” is pronounced as if spelled 
Lalla Ruke, the accent in Lalla being on the first syll- 
able. 


C. W. B.—It is very difficult to cure a jealous disposi- 
tion, and the cure is a work of time. Your lover is 
foolish to irritate your jealousy. He shou!d, on the 
contrary, do all he can to soothe and eradicate it. You 
must struggle against it as firmly as you can, and in 
that way patiently work its cure, 


F. W. G.—The details of Ceesar’s conquest of Gaul may 
be read in his ‘‘ Commentaries.” Toe loss of the Gauls 
was little less than a million men. For more than two 
centuries after its conquest Gaul remained quiet, and 
its Romanization proceeded rapidly. The history of the 
country in the times of the Roman Emperors belongs to 
that of Rome. 


F. M. W.—You did ectly right in dismissing the 
tleman, but need B pe nan bs ap exceoie until 
Soc for it. Should he do so, him plainly your 
reasons, and doubtless he will oo your foresight 
and one a see in thus ™ = to 
duty. We never discuss religious os put: 
eae and would ask you to poy wn solution of the 
question on that subject to some friend. A girl of 
eighteen may, with due propriety, allow her thoughts 
to dwell on love, although it would not be advisable for 
her to marry until she was two or three years older. 


R. 8, T.—They sometimes wear them over their faces, 
and sometimes thrown back. The way in which a lady 
in mourning would wear her veil would depend = 
her circumstances of the case, my hyd own feel- 
ings. There is no inflexible rule on the subject, the 
manner of wearing the veil at —_ particular time being 
determined by the taste and judgment of the wearer. 
Two years is the extreme limit required by custom for 

mourning; but some persons wear it for an 
indefinite period, extending through many years, and 
othérs lay it off after twelve months. : 


HOW CAN WE TELL? 


We have eyes, it is true, 
Yet how many are blind! 

We read features and faces, 
But seldom the mind, 

We list to fine words, 
And fine stories as well, 

But of thoughts and intentions 
Pray how can we tell ? 


We sow our seed broadcast, 
Then trust to the rain, 
The dew and the sunshine, 
Nor think it in vain. 

In spite of the ruin 
That last year befell 

Our harvest, we’re hopeful, 
For how can we tell? 


And thus we go on, 
Blind from cradle to bier ; 
Some braving the darkness, 
Some groping in fear, 
Some hopeful of heaven, 
Some dreading a kuell— 
Poor, half-doubting mortals— 
For how can we tell? 
M. A, K. 


J. B.—There is a wide range of expressions open to 
your use in such acase. Any affectionate address will 
do for the beginning of the letter, and any loving fret 
bye will answer for the end. You can’t make it too 
affectionate for him. 


A. V. M.—There are no books which will enable 
to speak correctly. That ability can only be coquived 
by the habit of conversing with people who are accurate 
in speech. Any English grammar will give you the 
rules of syntax; but much practice is necessary to 
— one to apply them spont. usly in 8a: 

on, 


W. B. 8,—You should lay the whole matter before, 
your creditors as plainly as you have stated it to us 
ask them to give you a chance to work your way out 
and abide by their decision. Business men are almost 
invariably lenient towards those who are simp'y unfor- 
tyaate, and whose character entitles them to considera- 
tion, The first ambition of an honest man who has 
become financially involved is to pay his debts in a 
square and manly way, even if it takes all he has to 
do it. You seem to have an idea that it would be right 
to ‘secure your family from want” at the expense of 
your creditors. That would not be honest, and the 
chances are ten to one that it would not be successful. 
Do the fair and square thing, and take the consequences 
whatever they may be, 


K. 0. L —Before you begin your lawsuit, it would 
be well for you to talk the matter over with the persons 
who were present and saw what took place when you 
were hurt, and ascertain just what they will testify to 
on the trial. The man who broke your ribs would 
doubtless say that you attacked him, and that he only 
acted in self-defence. If the other labourers, or even 
a few of them should take the same view of the matter, 
and be ready to swear to it in court, you would have 
rather hard work to win your case, But if, on 
investigation, you become satisfied tht the evidence 
would be decidedly in your favour, then it will be time 
to consult a lawyer about bringing the suit. 





‘apply 
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8. P. W.— Thursday, March 3, 1869, 


F. M. W.8.—1. The entire length of the Capitol a 
Washington, D. C., is 751 feet 4 inches, and its test 
depth, berm portico and steps, is 324 feet. The 
area covered by the entire building is 153,112 square feet, 
The statue of Freedom which crowns its dome is 19 fest 
6 inches high and weighs 14,985 pounds. 2, Passable 
penmanship, hardly suited for book-keeping, 


K, Y.—1. The true name of the author is unknown tp 
us, and we think there are but very few persons who 
are acquainted with it. 2. Among American authors 
may be thentioned the names of James, Trowbrid 
Aldrich, Howells, Harte, Cable, and Burnett. of 
these are populer, but we cannot pretend to say which 

e best, as tastes differ considerably, more 
especially among novel readers. 8. The religious betisf 
of the parties named is not known to us, nor do we 
care to ascertain it. . 
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skin at t. In the morning wash it off with 

of soa uid when, the gross fa complotly remove 
wt eragaee tv wpe gg Peters 

a it; ic acid, grains. y constitutional 

pearien be with the discoloration of the 


T. M. R.—It would require a personal inspection of 
the engine by a scientific engineer to ascertatn the cause 
of the singular occurrence which you describe, It is 
well known among engineers that engines sometime 
act in such a queer way 4s to lead ignorant and supersti- 

to believe that they are bewltcxed. But, 


of course, intelligent people know that nothing of the 
kind which you describe ever ha except on account 
of some physical cause engine, or some 


t in the 

part of the apparatus, which cause a scientific irivesti- 
gation might reveal. . ' 

C. W. F.—We are inclined to agree with Pepebo en 
at least so far as to say that her objections to your lover 
should make you very cautious about his 
safely trust her mother's in- 
stincts in such a matter. You should put the 
man on’a long probation, and test him § 
before . ec affections to become too 
engaged. You never have a safer counsellor in this 
world than your mother, 





J. L., R.—Try the following recipe for 
eggs fresh, which has been highly 0 Se oe 
Take an old tin pail, and — numerous hole 
in its bottom and sides, after filling it with 
fresh eggs, lower it into a kettle of melted tally, 
as bot as can be, without one’s 
when thrust foto it; then lift the pail out quickly, ai 
the melted tallow will flow out, leaving a thin 
on every . Remove the from the ie 
them on t ends in a keg en haved, and 
in a good cellar until wanted for use. Bzgs have bee 
fon thus more then six months—so fresh that 
judges supposed they were fresh, The eggs 
much cooler than the melted tallow, a thia 
tallow will be formed almost instantly, which wil 
render the shell impervious to the air. 


i 
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aaa society, you will : mes taken the 
owards your good looks. Then you 

devote yourself the welfare of your family, au 
become interested in intellectual subjects, so as 
tastag Sade natty the Saaitins of your mind and th 
aff, ns of heart. This will make a 2 
creature of you, and you will blo som out into that 
ripened womanly loveliness which is far more 


t 














to people of mature age than the fleeting beauty of 
youth. 
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